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Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust 
(Since he who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees A 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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“Not in India nor in Palestine nor in Arabia, 
shall we be able to settle things until we have gained 
the spiritual respect of the people. Standing aloof 
with an air of tolerance and indifference to their 
religion does not suffice. Nor does working for their — 
material welfare. We must gain their spiritual con- 
fidence. In the eyes of Asiatics we are too material: 
they would like us to be more spiritual.” 


—Sir Francis Younghusband 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE IN HONOR OF 
WILLIAM A. MONTGOMERY 


1854-1930 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
September 29, 1930 


After the singing of “We Praise Thee, O God, Our Redeemer, 
Creator,” the Reverend Lewis Bernard Rogers of Toungoo, Burma, 
gave the invocation. 

President Beaven thereupon paid the following tribute to his friend 
of many years: 

Christianity as a way of life is made attractive and natural to us 
by the people who live it. Each one of us can point to various friends 
who seem to have most truly embodied the ideals for which the Chris- 
tian religion stands. Among those who have most profoundly affected 
me in this way I would name William A. Montgomery—modest, kind- 
ly, unostentatious Christian gentleman, generous to a fault, yet strong 
in his convictions, well-balanced in his judgment and aggressive when 
he was back of an enterprise that he was sure was right. William 
A. Montgomery lived a life which makes Christlikeness seem natural. 
In writing to the Philippians, Paul described Timothy by saying: “For 
I have no one but him of kindred spirit who would take the same 
genuine interest in your welfare.” Unselfish interest in others was 
evidently instinctive with Timothy. It was with this gracious man. 

At the time of his death Mr. Montgomery was chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the corporation controlling The Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. He had been elected to that office but eight 
months before; however, because of infrequent meetings and the con- 
dition of his health at the time of the one meeting during those 
months, he was a chairman who never presided at a meeting. He had 
been a member of the Board since the year 1922 and had been a gen- 
erous contributor to the funds of the institution, and just as generous 
a contributor of judgment and inspiration in the discussions of the 
Board, the Executive Committee, and the Building Committee. 

He was the largest single local contributor to our campaign fund 
for the Greater Colgate-Rochester Divinity School objectives. I am. 
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pleased to announce at this time that before his death Mr. Montgomery 
added a second pledge to his already generous first pledge, making the 
total of his gift $50,000 to the campaign, on the understanding that 
this amount would be a specific gift to build the president’s house on 
the new campus. In view of this gift, the Executive Committee has 
now decided that the president’s home be a memorial to him and to 
his gracious wife, Helen Barrett Montgomery, and be known as “The 
Montgomery House.” 

It is given to almost every pastor to have some friend among the 
laity of his church who is particularly helpful and inspiring. While 
I appreciate greatly what Mr. Montgomery has meant to me in my 
capacity as president of this School during the short time since I have 
held this position, it is to the twenty years of friendship with him when 
I was pastor of the Lake Avenue Church of Rochester that my mem- 
ory returns most naturally. Almost twenty-two years ago, when I 
was graduating from the Rochester Theological Seminary, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was chairman of the Pulpit Committee of that church, which 
was seeking a successor to Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, who had been 
pastor there for eighteen years. It was at that time that Mr. Mont- 
gomery first came into my life. From the first I was profoundly im- 
pressed by his personality; his appearance was so attractive; one 
could read upon his face and in his smile such an inner quality of 
spirit, such transparent honesty and genuineness that one naturally 
trusted him. Strangely enough, he was chairman of the committee 
that had called Dr. Barbour eighteen years before, and became chair- 
man of the committee that called my successor, Mr. Yeaple. 

Beginning as a poor boy, Mr. Montgomery won his way through to 
business success and a position of wide influence in the city of Roch- 
ester. Beginning work at fourteen for four dollars a week, he be- 
came before he died president of a great manufacturing concern which 
at times employed as high as 3500 men and at present is a constituent 
part of the great organization known as the General Motors Cor- 
poration. The North East Electric Company, when he was its presi- 
dent, furnished electrical equipment for many well-known makes of 
automobiles such as the Packard, Chrysler, Dodge, Overland, Reo, 
Yellow Cab, Mack trucks and a number of cars made in foreign coun- 
tries as well. The service stations of that company were in almost 
every well-known country of the world. 

Though a conservative and cautious business man, he could see the 
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future. Ata time when electric starters for automobiles were thought 
of as a plaything, he believed they would be a necessity. Every dollar 
that he had in the world he placed behind a young inventor who had 
developed an electrical starter and he lived to see his dream come 
true. In the later years of his life he saw a second vision. He be- 
lieved that the daily pounding of the typewriter would be done not by 
manual labor but by an electrically-driven motor. The Electromatic 
Typewriter Company of this city, which is still young but has fine 
promise for the future, is another possible illustration of his vision. 

It is not, however, about William Montgomery as a business man 
that I specially care to speak. It is of him as a fine illustration of the 
workability of Christianity, operating in the life of a man and mak- 
ing him an influence in the Kingdom of God. He became a Christian 
and joined the church at the age of twenty. He had no sooner joined 
the church than he undertook his full responsibility. He rented a pew, 
as was the custom in those days. Before long he was elected to the 
Board of Trustees. His influence there was wholesome beyond words. 
He was for many years a deacon in the Lake Avenue Church, and 
at the time of his death held the office of life deacon. 

He was the type of man who was urged to give his time to many 
and varied interests, social and otherwise, but he early decided that 
he would major on his business, his home and his church. In a day 
when our interests are so wide and men scatter their efforts in so 
many directions, the effectiveness of his concentration is worth noting. 
His official relationship to the church was always marked by a gen- 
erosity of counsel and giving, but also marked just as clearly by an 
absence of the dictatorialness that sometimes goes with such a posi- 
tion as he occupied. 

He began to teach a class of boys when he was a very young man, 
built it up into a men’s class, was its teacher for forty-three years, 
and it still stands as a monument to his work. He led the class to 
co-operation in the larger purposes of the church, not to separate 
organization. Men who went into that class tended not only to join 
the church but to become ardent and generous workers in the church. 
In a day when membership in an organized class so easily is accepted 
as a substitute for church membership and the carrying of the full 
church load, Mr. Montgomery’s statesmanship in this respect invites 
emulation. Whenever I wanted workers to undertake any heavy task 
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in the church I knew exactly where to turn. His leadership affected 
every man whom he touched. 

Mr. Montgomery was not a school man. His father built up a 
promising business, but in the time of the Civil War he formed a com- 
pany of men, trained them and led them away to war. When he came 
back after the war, the place of prominence which his business had 
occupied in the city had been taken by others, his health was broken 
and he was never able again to go on toward the place of business 
success which his youth had promised. His son William stopped 
school at fourteen and began earning money. He was deeply devoted 
to his parents and out of the four dollars a week which he first re- 
ceived he gave two dollars to his mother for his board and room. As 
his wages increased he steadily increased that allowance. Some idea 
of his diversified ability may be gained when it is recalled that those 
who knew him in early life said, ““He was the best-dressed young man 
they knew,” and yet he had saved a thousand dollars before he was 
twenty-one, in addition to being generous with his parents and gen- 
erous with the church. 

To say that Mr. Montgomery was not a school man, however, is not 
to say that he was not an educated man. He kept his interest in lit- 
erary matters and was a wide reader. His class which he taught 
Sunday after Sunday was not only a spiritual inspiration to him but 
became a constant challenge to broader education. In the later years 
of his life he was deeply interested in educational institutions. Not 
only did he give generously to this school, but to the University, 
Mechanics Institute, Wellesley College. His largest gift of $100,000 
was made to Keuka College. 

If I were asked to select any one thing that was the dominating 
phase of his Christian life I should say that he was a Christian stew- 
ard. In his early life, under the influence of his pastor, Dr. Judson 
Barrett, he became a tither. Beginning at the time when his income 
was very small to the time when it was quite large, he looked upon 
himself as a steward of everything he had. Tithing, instead of be- 
coming a legal matter with him, was simply a starting point. Putting 
God first in money matters became an attitude which permeated all 
his decisions in life. Not only did he give his tithe but he gave prac- 
tically all that he had. He never owned an automobile up to within 
a year of the time of his death. He lived modestly, but in any one 
of several of the years of his later life he gave away yearly not only 
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the price of an automobile but the price of his house, and delighted in 
doing it. 

He was the only man I ever had to restrain in his giving. During 
the period in his life when he was starting the business which later 
succeeded but which, at first, everybody thought would be a dismal 
failure, he put all his life’s savings into it. For a time he had no 
income on which to live. There was no income from the business for 
almost two years. Their big house was sold, much of their furniture 
was sold, they rented a double house, and Mrs. Montgomery did 
her own work. But during all that time he never reduced his sub- 
scription to the Lake Avenue Church. This had been set on a scale 
that was normal when he had been fairly prosperous in his preceding 
business. Knowing the situation, I went to him one day and said to 
him frankly, “I think you ought to feel free to reduce your subscrip- 
tion.” His answer I shall never forget. He said, “I may have to do 
it, but it will be the last thing I cut, not the first.” He never did cut 
that subscription but increased it as quickly as he began to have better 
income. 

I had the privilege at one time of seeing an outline of the various 
interests to which he was giving and its breadth simply amazed me. 
It included practically every one of the denominational enterprises, a 
large number of educational institutions, many civic and philanthropic 
causes and a long list of personal ones. It was one of the best exhibits 
of the most generous and broad-minded Christian philanthropy I have 
ever seen. 

There is no one who appreciates more than I do how profoundly 
Mr. Montgomery was blessed in his wife. He met her in the church. 
Her father, Dr. A. J. Barrett, was pastor when he joined. When his 
daughter Helen went away to Wellesley College and had to give up her 
class of boys in the Sunday School, Mr. Montgomery was secured as 
the teacher of that group. In part, it was out of the correspondence 
between them about that class of boys that the friendship developed 
which eventuated in marriage. 

Many of our readers will know Mrs. Montgomery better than they 
do Mr. Montgomery. Her gracious personality, her wide acquaintance 
throughout the denomination, her standing as an author, her scholar- 
ship as evidenced by her translation of the Greek New Testament and 
the high honors conferred by great educational institutions, her bril- 
liant leadership of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, her skillful 
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handling of the presidency of the Northern Baptist Convention, her 
platform ability, all these and moresare widely known across the coun- 
try, but it is true that she never could have been what she is without 
him any more than he could have been what he was without her. We 
have no finer illustration of the glorious possibilities of wedlock to 
develop two differing personalities. It was a partnership between two 
great Christians. They came to see eye to eye on great things and 
in great interests. They stimulated each other. Her enthusiasm and 
his judgment made a remarkable combination that has blessed millions. 
Through her, his gracious, kindly Christlikeness in the home and in 
the church, in a small circle, was passed on to the millions whom she 
touched by her books and her speeches and her denominational leader- 
ship. No man could have had a wife who more completely inspired 
him to the noblest that was within him. We can only thank God that 
she is left in our midst to carry on his work. 

To pay a tribute to William Montgomery and not to mention him 
as a friend would be to ignore one of his strongest points. Everybody 
thought of him as a friend. Rich and poor alike paid tribute to that 
part of his life. “He never went through the factory without giving 
us a smile,” said one of his employees. But the men who were mem- 
bers with him in his firm and other great business executives who 
came to know him felt likewise the inspiration of his friendliness. 
So long as I live I shall feel that one of the greatest blessings I have 
known is the fact that I had the privilege of the counsel, the friend- 
ship and inspiration of this friendly soul, this knight of the Christ- 
like life. He made Christianity seem practical and winsome. Who 
follows in his train? 


The memorial prayer was offered by Professor Moehlman, for many 
years fellow-deacon with Mr. Montgomery at the Lake Avenue Me- 
morial Baptist Church. 


“O blest communion, fellowship divine! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine! 
Alleluia! 

“And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 

Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 

And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong— 
Alleluia!” 
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Father of life, in this mysterious presence of death, we pray for 
Sustaining grace in our common loss and healing hope in our common 
grief. 

We thank Thee that life was always incandescent with Christ for 
him we remember this night so that his life was radiant with love, so 
that we feel no shame as we look back. We remember the power of 
friendship which dwelt in his soul, the little remembered and unre- 
membered acts of kindness it was his custom to do. 

We remember the poise and balance of his life, his sense of pro- 
portion and perspective which enabled him to transform tragedy and 
defeat into glorious victory and always to remain serene. 

We recall that he took his Christianity seriously, illustrating his 
faith that the only demonstration of the superiority of the ethic of 
Jesus is the superior living of his disciples. He consecrated his wealth 
to the expansion of the Kingdom of God. He never lost faith in his 
fellows. He could judge the frailties of men in kindness. He be- 
longed to all. For him the missionary enterprise was not debatable 
but a burden. 

We remember, too, his beautiful home life, his faithfulness to his 
tasks as member and officer of a Christian church, his many years of 
service, his heroism in opposing wrongs, his long view of things, his 
faith that God must finally win in the strife of good with evil. 

We thank Thee for the explanation of it all, his companionship with 
Christ. 

“And now, our heavenly Father, we who love him, give a hail and 
a cheer to this Thy child who has entered into life; and all the brave 
spirits who have gone before give a joyous welcome to this splendid 
and triumphant soul who has entered a heartier comradeship, under 
the Father's sway. 

“May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, which ts sufficient, and the 
love of God which passeth knowledge, and the fellowship and com- 
mumion of the Holy Spirit rest upon and abide with us evermore.” 


The memorial service concluded with the singing of “For all the 
saints, who from their labor rest.” 


THE TRIALOGUE IN HOSEA’ 
EarLe BENNETT Cross 


The fourth to the fourteenth chapters of the book of Hosea com- 
pose a trialogue in which God, Hosea, and Israel are represented as 
participants. The process of the trialogue sets forth the struggle in 
the mind of God between his sense of justice urging him to punish the 
sinful people, and his profound love which yearns over them and 
checks the punitive impulse. Hosea serves the purpose of a rudder 
in the plot, holding the mind of God up to its obligation, until repent- 
ance appears in the culprit. Many years ago Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton recognized the existence of a dialogue in the last two chapters of 
Hosea. He also distinguished Israel as the speaker in chapter 6: 1-4. 
Other writers have observed changes in speakers at different points in 
the poem, but as far as we are aware none has traced a continuity to 
the trialogue. The recognition of such a dramatic form reveals the 
magnificence of the mind of Hosea. 

Among the more recent discussions of Hosea is “Hosea litterarisch 
untersucht,’ by Professor Johannes Lindblom of Abo. Professor 
Lindblom has taken account of the work of scholars who have pre- 
ceded him in the subject, and one may therefore spare himself the 
rehearsal of names and points of view by adopting the summary in 
his volume. He discerns eighteen separate “revelations” in the last 
eleven chapters of Hosea. There is, however, no evident principle of 
correlation between these eighteen sections. He comes nearer to the 
discovery of the correlating principle than any of his predecessors in 
the study of Hosea, since he is more conscious of the appearance of 
several speakers in the book. The changes in speakers are in his 
mind due to the “peculiar nature of the utterance of revelation.” His 
comment on the passage in which the people, Israel, speak for the 
first time, is illuminating. “The speech of the penitent people (Hosea 
6: 1-3) which the prophet shapes as a sort of answer on the part of 
Israel to the declarations of Jahve, is an interesting illustration of 
how in a revelation persons other than God and the recipient of the 
revelation himself may be introduced: as speaking quite abruptly. 
Other good examples of this manner of expression may be found in 
Isaiah 53:1; Micah 6:6; Jeremiah 6:4; etc. Such abrupt transi- 


1 Copyright, 1930 by Earle B. Cross. 
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tions are involved in the peculiar nature of the utterance of revela- 
tion and must be taken into account in such literature.”*® It is strange 
that anyone should regard such dramatic forms as peculiar. Imagi- 
native expression is the very essence of literature. In ancient works, 
the authors were not always careful to mark the shifts in person for 
the reader, but this does not excuse the student from discovering them. 
The recognition of the many changes in speaker in this section of 
Hosea which appears in Professor Lindblom’s work would seem to 
lead directly to the appreciation of the principle of dramatic discourse 
which serves as a correlation of otherwise disconnected material. The 
passages which he cites as illustrations of the “peculiar nature of 
revelation,” are commonplace éxhibits of what appears on the pages 
of literature the world around. Too long we have allowed the inhibi- 
tion of supposedly peculiar revelation to mar our appreciation of the 
work of these great poets of the Hebrew people. They wrought with 
all the art and imaginative genius of the master poets among other 
peoples, and there is nothing save the tang of their own genius “pecul- 
iar” about them. 

In another respect, Dr. Lindblom takes a position which has been 
quite a “consensus of modern scholarship.” He regards Hosea chap- 
ter 14: 1-8 as the work of some hand other than Hosea’s. He cites 
in agreement with this contention the names of Duhm, Holscher, Marti, 
Nowack, Guthe—masters all in the field of Old Testament interpreta- 
tion. Among scholars in the United States the late Dr. W. R. Harper 
reached the same conclusion that the last chapter of the book is not 
from the hand of Hosea. Dr. Harper admirably summarizes the argu- 
ments pro and con.* Notable it is that there is a “con” to the dis- 
cussion. No less a name than that of George Adam Smith is found 
as one holding to the originality of this last chapter of Hosea.® No 
scholar who has worked in the field of the Old Testament could be 
named who from the angle of pure literature should carry more 
weight. Dr. Lindblom, furthermore, betrays the uncertainty in the 
mind of those who argue against the authenticity of this passage, 
when he says, “Much in this passage has a real Hosean cadence, but 
the larger part reminds one far more of the diction of the post-exilic 
prophecy.” ® This concession of a flavor of Hosea in the debated 
section is significant. When the sweep of the trialogue has been fol- 
lowed, this fourteenth chapter will be seen to be indispensable. With 
the admission of the usual devices and imaginative art of literature 
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as part of the apparatus of these prophets, the arguments against the 
chapter fade into vaporizations. There is certainly a “hoseanischen 
Klang,” as Dr. Lindblom says, about this magnificent climax of the 
trialogue, which was indicated by the literary insight of Professor 
Moulton. 

The fact that history reveals no actual repentance on the part of 
Israel in the lifetime of Hosea seems to be a prominent argument 
against the authenticity of this fourteenth chapter. From a literary 
point of view, however, the imaginative element in this sermon-poem 
elsewhere is a sufficient warrant for attributing this passage to Hosea. 
It is a common device for poets as well as preachers to portray the 
desired in terms of actuality. There isa persuasive power in repre- 
senting an unrepentant man in the mood of repentance. He may be 
wooed by the depiction of blessings and profound satisfactions of 
forgiveness. Since there is a “Hosean tang” to the chapter, and the 
process of the trialogue requires just such a climax as this, we are 
confident that Hosea was its author. 

The surest evidence in defense of the fourteenth chapter as written 
by Hosea will be found in following the course of the dramatic form 
of the entire poem which includes the material from chapter four 
through chapter fourteen. The poem opens in the words of the poet 
himself.” 

The phrase, “Hear ye the word of Jehovah,” with which the poem 
begins, would seem to come from some speaker other than God. The 
apostrophe, “ye children of Israel,” eliminates the people as speaker, 
since they are obviously the object of the address. The most natural 
inference is, therefore, that the prophet is speaking in his own person. 
He declares that the land is in the desolation of sin, absolutely devoid 
of virtue. There is little that can be done, however, with a people who 
think that they know more than their religious leaders. 


Hosra.—Hear the word of Jehovah, ye children of Israel; for Jehovah hath 
a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, because there is no truth, nor 
goodness, nor knowledge of God in the land. There is nought but swearing 
and breaking faith, and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery; they 
break out, and blood toucheth blood. Therefore shall the land mourn, and 
everyone that dwelleth therein shall languish, with the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the heavens; yea, the fishes of the sea also shall be taken away. 
Yet let no man strive, neither let any man reprove; for thy people are as they 
that strive with the priest. And thou shalt stumble in the day, and the prophet 
also shall stumble with thee in the night; and I will destroy thy mother.8 (4: 1-5). 


7 The text of the American Standard Edition of the Bible, copyrighted 1929 
by The International Council of Religious Education, is used by their permission. 
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We are using the text of the American Revised Version in order 
that we may avoid the suspicion of manufacturing an argument. Nat- 
urally, a translation which recognized the existence of a trialogue 
would smooth out many seemingly inept turns of speech. If the tria- 
logue can be indicated in a text which is not translated for the pur- 
pose, the proof of its existence is made doubly strong. 

The obvious allusions of the next paragraph (4:6-9) reveal that 
the deity has taken up the conversation. None other than God could 
reject a priest, change the people’s glory into shame, and punish them 
for their ways. All of these things the speaker in this paragraph de- 
clares he will do. A slight obstacle to this identification of the per- 
son speaking as God appears in the phrase, ‘Seeing thou hast for- 
gotten the law of thy God, I also will forget thy children.” Is it logical 
to suppose that God would speak thus of himself in the third person? 
Taken in the light of the exclusively divine prerogatives which are 
assumed by the speaker as we noted above, the phrase, “the law of 
thy God,” gives greater vigor to the pronouncement than the phrase, 
“my law,” would have given. An aloofness appears which speaks of 
resentment in the heart of the speaker. 

With verse 10, however, the phrase, “to Jehovah,” is of such a cast 
that we are disposed to say that the prophet has again taken to speak- 
ing. The reference seems to be to God in the third person, whereas, 
if God were the speaker, the more natural phrase would be, “to me.” 
The phrase appears to be a normal instance of that form of address 
to which the phrase mentioned in the preceding paragraph is an excep- 
tion. Usually, as in this case, reference to God in the third person 
marks the speaker as some other than God. Further along in the 
paragraph comes, “played the harlot, departing from under their God,” 
which confirms the suggestion that it is not God but the prophet who 
is speaking about the sinful people. 

The trend of the conversation has become fairly obvious by this 
time. The prophet is concerned about the enormity of Israel’s sins. 
God makes reply that punishment is due. With the purpose to punish 
the prophet is in accord, since “stock” and “staff” are objects of de- 

Tue Lorp—My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge: because thou 
hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to 
me: seeing thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, I also will forget thy chil- 
dren. As they were multiplied, so they sinned against me: I will change their 
glory into shame. They feed on the sin of my people, and set their heart on 


their iniquity. And it shall be, like people, like priest; and I will punish them 
for their ways, and will requite them their doings. (4:6-9). 
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votion. Even the women have caught the contagion of sensuality — 


from the libidinous rites of the men in their apostate rituals. 

With verse 14, however, there comes another indication that there 
is a shift in speakers. It must be God who begins to speak here, since 
he is the one who would most fittingly be saying, “I will not punish 
your daughters—.” The part of God in the conversation continues 


through chapter 5: 3, judged by the phraseology. At that point “Their _ 


doings will not suffer them to turn unto their God,” seems to indicate 
that the prophet has begun to speak again. In this paragraph 
(4: 14-5: 3), there is a reference to God in the third person which re- 
quires comment. It sounds like an indication that the speaker is 
someone other than God. This phrase, on the other hand, “Now will 
Jehovah feed them,” has long been recognized as a marginal note, in- 
terrupting the apt figures for willfulness—a stubborn calf and a lamb 
in a broad field. Kittel and others have made this decision, and we 
may adopt it without fear of being charged with special pleading.® The 
translator has serious difficulties facing him in this paragraph, particu- 
larly in chapter 4:17-19. The text is in sad confusion and almost 
meaningless as it stands. No one can be dogmatic in defense of his 
reconstruction, yet some effort should be made to bring order out of 
the chaos. We suggest a revision somewhat after this fashion. 


Ephraim is tied to idols; 

He rests in the company of sots. 
They riot in lasciviousness, 

His princes dearly love shame. 
They wrap sin in their cloaks, 
They act shamelessly in their rites. 


Hosra.—And they shall eat, and not have enough; they shall play the harlot, 
and shall not increase; because they have left off taking heed to Jehovah. Whore- 
dom and wine and new wine take away the understanding. My people ask 
counsel at their stock, and their staff declareth unto them; for the spirit of 
whoredom hath caused them to err, and they have played the harlot, depart- 
ing from under their God, They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and 
burn incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and terebinths, because the 
shadow thereof is good: therefore your daughters play the harlot, and your 
brides commit adultery. (4: 10-13). 

THe Lorp.—I will not punish your daughters when they play the harlot, nor 
your brides when they commit adultery; for the men themselves go apart with 
harlots, and they sacrifice with the prostitutes; and the people that doth not 
understand shall be overthrown. Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet let 
not Judah offend; and come not ye unto Gilgal, neither go ye up to Beth-aven, 
nor swear, As Jehovah liveth. For Israel hath behaved himself stubbornly, 


like a stubborn heifer: now will Jehovah feed them as a lamb in a large place. 
Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone. Their drink is become sour; they | 
play the harlot continually; her rulers dearly love shame. The wind hath | 
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A further difficulty for the translator lies in the inimitable play on 
words which the Hebrew contains in chapter 5: 1b, 2, which rings the 
changes on Mizpah, Tabor, and Shittim.® The gist of the words of 
God in this passage may be given thus: Israel is bound to do as he 
pleases, and even his religious rites become a snare in which he falls 
deeper into sin by reason of the defiling quality of the procedures. 
The play on words can only be appreciated by hearing the assonances 
of the Hebrew lines. They may be transliterated thus: kiy phach 
heyiythem 'Mitspah, w’resheth p’rusah ’al Tabhor, wshachtah Shittim 
he’miyqu. 

As he takes up the conversation at chapter 5:4 the prophet points 
out that this false worship has bound the people in ignorance of the 
true God, so that even if they sought him they could not find him. 

Just where the speech reverts to God might be a matter for debate, 
but certain it is that the deity is speaking when we read, “Therefore 
am I unto Ephraim as a moth,” since here again the imagery is that 
of punishment, which is the prerogative of God. Tracing our way 
back from this point we feel quite sure that the conversation is shaped 
by the deity from the sounding of the alarum in chapter 5:8, “Blow 
the cornet in Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah.” 


wrapped her up in its wings; and they shall be put to shame because of their 
sacrifices. Hear this, O ye priests, and hearken, O house of Israel, and give 
ear, O house of the king; for unto you pertaineth the judgment; for ye have 
been a snare at Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor. And the revolters are 
gone deep in making slaughter; but I am a rebuker of them all. I know 
Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me; for now, O Ephraim, thou hast played 
the harlot, Israel is defiled. (4:14-5: 3). 

Hosea—Their doings will not suffer them to turn unto their God; for the 
spirit of whoredom is within them, and they know not Jehovah. And the pride 
of Israel doth testify to his face: therefore Israel and Ephraim shall stumble 
in their iniquity; Judah also shall stumble with them. They shall go with their 
flocks and with their herds to seek Jehovah; but they shall not find him: he 
hath withdrawn himself from them. They have dealt treacherously against 
Jehovah; for they have borne strange children: now shall the new moon devour 
them with their fields. (5:47). 

Tue Lorp.—Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah: sound 
an alarm at Beth-aven; behind thee, O Benjamin. Ephraim shall become a 
desolation in the day of rebuke: among the tribes of Israel have I made known 
that which shall surely be. The princes of Judah are like them that remove 
the landmark: I will pour out my wrath upon them like water. Ephraim is 
oppressed, he is crushed in judgment; because he was content to walk after 
man’s command. Therefore am I unto Ephraim as a moth, and to the house 
of Judah as rottenness. When Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah saw his 
wound, then went Ephraim to Assyria, and sent to king Jareb: but he is not 
able to heal you, neither will he cure you of your wound. For I will be unto 
Ephraim as a lion, and as a young lion to the house of Judah: I, even I, will 
tear and go away; I will carry off, and there shall be none to deliver. I will 
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This whole paragraph is filled with subtle allusions, which require 
considerable familiarity with the ‘historical background of the book 
for full appreciation. Ephraim had been dominant in Palestine under 
Jeroboam II, even grinding Judah under his heel. “Now Judah shall 
sweep in,” the Lord declares, “and blot ovt Ephraim’s landmarks.” 
Yet Judah is no more loyal to the Lord than Ephraim and must with 
him be smitten also. God declares that he will pounce on them as a 
lion, and even old “King Fight” will be unable to save them. What a 
name for Assyria! “King Jareb” is the rendering of our translations, 
but we like to translate “Jareb,” whereby we arrive at the sneering 
term, “Old King Fight!” Hosea uses the term again in chapter 10: 6. 
The allusion to God as being like a lion is most forceful also. Judah 
had thought of his God as a lion from time immemorial, as the “Bless- 
ing of Jacob” reveals (Genesis 49:9). Hosea is thinking also of 
the work of his older contemporary, the prophet from Tekoa, who 
threatened Israel with the dread lion of Judah. A figure of speech 
is never fully adequate, however, and in this case “the lion” retires 
to his lair but with the purpose of discovering whether Israel-Judah 
is advised by his suffering and comes repentant back to his God. 

We have reached the point at which the third party in the trialogue 
is first introduced. It is the people who speak in chapter 6: 1-3. They 


go and return to my place, till they acknowledge their offence, and seek my 
face: in their affliction they will seek me earnestly. (5:8-15). 

IsRAEL.—Come, and let us return unto Jehovah; for he hath torn, and he will 
heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up. After two days will he revive 
us: on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live before him. And let 
us know, let us follow on to know Jehovah: his going forth is sure as the 
morning; and he will come unto us as the rain, as the latter rain that watereth 
the earth. (6: 1-3). 

Tue Lorp.—O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I 
do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the dew that 
goeth early away. Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have slain 
them by the words of my mouth: and thy judgments are as the light that goeth 
forth. For I desire goodness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt-offerings, But they like Adam have transgressed the covenant: there 
have they dealt treacherously against me. Gilead is a city of them that work 
iniquity; it is stained with blood. And as troops of robbers wait for a man, so 
the company of priests murder in the way toward Shechem; yea, they have com- 
mitted lewdness. In the house of Israel I have seen a horrible thing: there 
whoredom is found in Ephraim, Israel is defiled. Also, O Judah, there is a 
harvest appointed for thee, when I bring back the captivity of my people. 
When I would heal Israel, then is the iniquity of Ephraim uncovered, and the 
wickedness of Samaria; for they commit falsehood, and the thief entereth in, 
and the troop of robbers ravageth without. And they consider not in their 
hearts that I remember all their wickedness: now have their own doings beset 
them about; they are before my face. They make the king glad with their 
wickedness, and the princes with their lies. They are all adulterers; they are 
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do seek God, but not in a properly repentant mood. Their bodies are 
torn and bleeding, but they are callous in conscience. God is for them 
merely a restorative. 


“Come on, now, let’s get back to the Lord. 
He has hurt us, but he can heal. 

In a couple of days, possibly three, 

He can fix us up all right again.” 


The Septuagint modifies verse three somewhat, and after a fashion 
that we are inclined to believe was the original reading of the passage. 
“Let us renew our acquaintance with the Lord. When we seek him 
we can always find him, and he will bless us like refreshing showers.” 
So reads the Greek. The pain of the punishment has made no im- 
pression upon the inner man of Israel. In such a temper, the healing 
will but serve as a road back to the old sins. 

Superbly composed is the passage which follows (6:4-7:7), which 
the author has put in the mouth of God. It opens with a lament over 
the superficiality of Israel’s repentance. Vain was the hope that Israel 
might be won to enduring goodness. Like a sob comes the last line, 
“There is none among them that calleth unto me.” There has been 
no sincere cry of repentance, or true feeling of dependence upon the 
living God.# 

Hosea interjects a few sentences at this point in his own person as 
prophet, pointing out that Ephraim is more concerned to get aid from 
Assyria or Egypt than he is to depend upon his God (7:8-11). This 


as an oven heated by the baker; he ceaseth to stir the fire, from the kneading of 
the dough, until it be leavened. On the day of our king the princes made them- 
selves sick with the heat of wine; he stretched out his hand with scoffers. For 
they have made ready their heart like an oven, while they lie in wait: their 
baker sleepeth all the night; in the morning it burneth as a flaming fire. They 
are all hot as an oven, and devour their judges; all their kings are fallen: there 
is none among them that calleth unto me. (6:4-7:7). 

Hoszea.—Ephraim, he mixeth himself among the peoples; Ephraim is a cake 
not turned. Strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth it not: yea, 
gray hairs are here and there upon him, and he knoweth it not. And the pride 
of Israel doth testify to his face: yet they have not returned unto Jehovah 
their God, nor sought him, for all this. And Ephraim is like a silly dove, without 
understanding: they call unto Egypt, they go to Assyria. (7: 8-11). 

Tue Lorp.—When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them; I will bring 
them down as the birds of the heavens; I will chastise them, as their congrega- 
tion hath heard. Woe unto them! for they have wandered from me; destruction 
unto them! for they have trespassed against me: though I would redeem them, 
yet they have spoken lies against me. And they have not cried unto me with 
their heart, but they howl upon their beds: they assemble themselves for grain 
and new wine; they rebel against me. Though I have taught and strengthened 
their arms, yet do they devise mischief against me. They return, but not to 
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statement is but fuel for the rising wrath of God, who is launched by 


the poet upon a long period of denunciation rising to a climax in the 
lines, “For they sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind,” 
etc.8 In chapter 8:5 Kittel suggests the reading, “I have cast off 
thy calf, O Samaria,” instead of the form in the text, “He hath cast 
off thy calf, O Samaria.” This supports our theory that it is God who 
is represented as speaking these words. The testimony of scholars 
who have no bias toward the theory which we are outlining, relieves 
us of any charge of special pleading. Kittel also suggests that the 
first clause of chapter 7:16 should be corrected to read, “They turn 
to Baal,” instead of the existent words, “They return, but not to him 
that is on high.” ?* This correction checks with the theory that it is 
God who speaks throughout this section. Probably the right explana- 
tion of the phrase, “as an eagle,” in chapter 8:1 is that it is a scribal - 
repetition in the Hebrew of the preceding phrase, “the trumpet to thy 
mouth.” In case this be accepted as the fact, the phrase together 
with the English translators’ addition, “he cometh,’ should be voided, 
so that the first part of the verse should read, “To thy mouth the 
trumpet against the house of Jehovah!” 

At this point the tracing of the dialogue between God and his prophet 
becomes somewhat a matter of personal feeling, since the evidences 
are very tenuous. One must be guided by the trend of the pronouns, 
and by the temper and mood of the successive sentences. We have 


him that is on high; they are like a deceitful bow; their princes shall fall by the 
sword for the rage of their tongue: this shall be their derision in the land of 
Egypt. Set the trumpet to thy mouth. As an eagle he cometh against the 
house of Jehovah, because they have transgressed my covenant, and trespassed 
against my law. They shall cry unto me, My God, we Israel know thee. Israel 
hath cast off that which is good: the enemy shall pursue him. They have set 
up kings, but not by me; they have made princes, and I knew it not: of their 
silver and their gold have they made them idols, that they may be cut off. He 
hath cast off thy calf, O Samaria; mine anger is kindled against them: how 
long will it be ere they attain to innocency? For from Israel is even this; the 
workman made it, and it is no God; yea, the calf of Samaria shall be broken in 
pieces. For they sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind: he hath no 
standing grain; the blade shall yield no meal; if so be it yield, strangers shall 
swallow it up. Israel is swallowed up: now are they among the nations as a 
vessel wherein none delighteth. For they are gone up to Assyria, like a wild 
ass alone by himself: Ephraim hath hired lovers. Yea, though they hire among 
the nations, now will I gather them; and they begin to be diminished by reason 
of the burden of the king of princes. (7:12-8:10). 


Hosra.—Because Ephraim hath multiplied altars for sinning, altars have been 
unto him for sinning. (8:11). 


counted as a strange thing. As for the sacrifices of mine offerings, they sacrifice } 
flesh and eat it. (8:12, 13a). 


. t 
Tue Lorp.—I wrote for him the ten thousand things of my law; but they are : 
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the feeling that Hosea begins to dominate the conversation, and turns 
his attention to Israel whom he threatens with doom. Our analysis is 
as follows: 


Hosea. 
Since Ephraim has built myriad altars, 
They have become for him altars of sin. 
God. 
Were I to write for him the details of my law, 
They would be deemed but foreign stuff. 
Sacrifice they love! 16 
But they sacrifice flesh for mere eating! 
Hosea. 
The Lord has no favor for them; 
He remembers their guilt, 
And requites them for their sin. 
Back to Egypt they must go! 
Israel has forgotten his Maker, 
He has builded great temples! 
Judah has multiplied’ strongholds! 
The Lord. 
“But I will hurl fire on his cities, 
And it will devour his fortresses.” 


The last couplet is a quotation from Amos (Amos 1, 2), and a subtle 
tribute from the younger poet to his older contemporary. As he 
places the quotation from Amos according to our interpretation in 


Hosra.—But Jehovah accepteth them not: now will he remember their in- 
iquity, and visit their sins; they shall return to Egypt. For Israel hath forgotten 
his Maker, and builded palaces; and Judah hath multiplied fortified cities. 
(8: 13b, 14a). 

Tue Lorp.—But I will send a fire upon his cities, and it shall devour the 
castles thereof. (8: 14b). 

Hosea.—Rejoice not, O Israel, for joy, like the peoples; for thou hast played 
the harlot, departing from thy God; thou hast loved hire upon every grain-floor. 
The threshing-floor and the winepress shall not feed them, and the new wine 
shall fail her. They shall not dwell in Jehovah’s land; but Ephraim shall re- 
turn to Egypt, and they shall eat unclean food in Assyria. They shall not pour 
out wine-offerings to Jehovah, neither shall they be pleasing unto him: their 
sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of mourners; all that eat thereof 
shall be polluted; for their bread shall be for their appetite; it shall not come 
into the house of Jehovah. What will ye do in the day of solemn assembly, and 
in the day of the feast of Jehovah? For, lo, they are gone away from destruc- 
tion; yet Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them; their pleasant 
things of silver, nettles shall possess them; thorns shall be in their tents. The 
days of visitation are come, the days of recompense are come; Israel shall know 
it: the prophet is a fool, the man that hath the spirit is mad, for the abundance 
of thine iniquity, and because the enmity is great. Ephraim was a watchman with 
my God: as for the prophet, a fowler’s snare is in all his ways, and enmity in 
the house of his God. They have deeply corrupted themselves, as in the days 
of Gibeah: he will remember their iniquity, he will visit their sins. (9: 1-9). 
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the mouth of God, Hosea thereby suggests that Amos had been justi- 
fied in representing God as pronouncing such a doom. 

From a rather rapid interchange of speakers, the conversation sways 
to the prophet himself at this point. There comes a vivid threat of 
punishment which is about to fall upon Israel (9:1-9). The silence 
of God permits this extended diatribe of Hosea. Judging by the 
nature of his words, when God is represented as again entering the 
dialogue (9:10), we may conceive that during the outburst of Hosea, 
the Lord has been brooding upon the stern necessity for punishing 
Israel, whom in his heart of hearts he loves. Love is beginning its 
struggle for that victory which it actually achieves ere the trialogue 
is over. It is most apt that this theme of love should come into sight 
at the very point in the conversation at which Hosea shows the closest 


a 


affinity for Amos, that vitriolic prophet of justice. From this point — 


forward, Hosea serves in his own person in the trialogue as the advo- 
cate of necessary punishment, following in the path of an Amos, while 
he places in the characterization of the deity his advanced ideas of 
love as the cardinal reality. The resultant of the conversation between 
God and Hosea is a balance between love eager to forgive, and justice 
compelled to punish the unrepentant. The fitness of such a form 
as a trialogue for the purposes of the preacher appears in that no 
other device of literary art could as vigorously portray the struggle 
in the heart of God which Hosea had come to understand through the 
experience in which his own heart’s love survived the shame and dis- 
grace of betrayal. Standing as Hosea did along the course of human 
comprehension of the deity at the first height from which the love of 
God might be glimpsed, he is bound to express his astounding con- 
clusion guardedly. Yet is his doctrine of love sound for all time, since 
love is not wholesome which is indulgent and pampering. Love and 
justice exist together in the heart of God. Thereupon, conflict is in- 
evitable, especially when the object beloved is fickle and gross. 

Love is struggling for expression as God begins to speak once more 


Tue Lorp.—l! found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; I saw your fathers 
as the first-ripe in the fig-tree at its first season: but they came to Baal-peor, 
and consecrated themselves unto the shameful thing, and became abominable 
like that which they loved. As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away like a 
bird: there shall be no birth, and none with child, and no conception. Though 
they bring up their children, yet will I bereave them, so that not a man shall be 
left: yea, woe also to them when I depart from them! Ephraim, like as I have 


seen Tyre, is planted in a pleasant place: but Ephraim shall bring out his chil- 
dren to the slayer. (9: 10-13). ; 
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at chapter 9: 10, but the sense of Israel’s sinfulness is still dominant 
and submerges love almost at once. The apostasy of Israel at Baal- 
peor, when they yielded to the seduction of Moab’s sensuous deity, 
rises to obliterate the yearnings of love in God’s first words. He dooms 
the lascivious people to barrenness, striking at noxious sexuality by 
removing the privilege of normal and procreative powers of sex. The 
punishment fits the deadliness of the sin. 

Hosea interjects a line or two in accord with the declaration of God. 
Dry breasts and miscarrying wombs are fitting penalties for Israel’s 
debaucheries (9:14). By the turn of the pronouns—the phrase, “I 
will drive them out of my house,” for example—the next two verses 
appear to come from God (9:15, 16). The struggling desire to save 
by reason of love thrusts itself to the surface for a moment in the 
words, “I will love them no more,” although it is not yet strong enough 
to dominate the scene. Hosea in his own person swells the stream 
of impending wrath (9:17-10:8). This is a colorful passage descrip- 
tive of the horror of the day of punishment. He drives it up to a 
climax in which the damned wail to the hills and the mountains to 
cover them from the wrath of God. 

“Love endureth long and is not easily slain,” Hosea is saying by the 
art of his trialogue. The severity of the words which he places in 
his own mouth in the trialogue do but serve to rouse the love of God 


Hosea.—Give them, O Jehovah: what wilt thou give? give them a miscarry- 
ing womb and dry breasts. (9:14). 

THE Lorp.—All their wickedness is in Gilgal; for there I hated them: because 
of the wickedness of their doings I will drive them out of my house; I will 
love them no more; all their princes are revolters. Ephraim is smitten, their 
root is dried up, they shall bear no fruit: yea, though they bring forth, yet will 
I slay the beloved fruit of their womb. (9:15, 16) 

Hosea.—My God will cast them away, because they did not hearken unto him; 
and they shall be wanderers among the nations. Israel is a luxuriant vine, that 
putteth forth his fruit: according to the abundance of his fruit he hath multi- 
plied his altars; according to the goodness of their land they have made goodly 
pillars. Their heart is divided; now shall they be found guilty: he will smite 
their altars, he will destroy their pillars. Surely now shall they say, We have 
no king; for we fear not Jehovah; and the king, what can he do for us? They 
speak vain words, swearing falsely in making covenants: therefore judgment 
springeth up as hemlock in the furrows of the field. The inhabitants of Samaria 
shall be in terror for the calves of Beth-aven; for the people thereof shall 
mourn over it, and the priests thereof that rejoiced over it, for the glory thereof, 
because it is departed from it. It also shall be carried unto Assyria for a 
present to king Jareb: Ephraim shall receive shame, and Israel shall be ashamed 
of his own counsel. As for Samaria, her king is cut off, as foam upon the 
water. The high places also of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed: the 
thorn and the thistle shall come up on their altars; and they shall say to the 
mountains, Cover us; and to the hills, Fall on us. (9:17-10:8). 
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to greater effort. Beneath the surface, love is wrestling with the tide 
of just doom, and while the prophet has been speaking, a new way 
has been opening in the mind of God. He will prescribe hard labor 
for the sinner. A corrective penalty may serve better than the de- 
structive. He will fit Ephraim’s tender neck to the yoke that this 
“fair heifer” may plow (10: 9-11). 

Hosea leaps at once to the trend of God’s words, but with little hope 
that the plowing will result in any harvest other than that which has 
appeared before in Israel. Annihilation at the hands of Bethel’s God 
seems to him inevitable (10: 12-15). 

Hope has fanned the flame of love to burn brightly and warm the 
language of God. A passage of rare beauty follows (11: 1-4). 


When Israel was a child, I loved him. 

I summoned my son out of Egypt. 

The more I called them, 

The further they strayed from me. 

They sacrificed to the Baalim, 

And made offerings to idols. 

Yet ’twas I who taught Ephraim to walk; 

I carried them in my arms. 

But they knew not that I healed their bruises. 
I drew them with human ties, 

With bonds of love. 

I was to them as he who unyokes his beasts, 
And laid fodder before them.!” 


Tue Lorp.—O Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah: there they 
stood; the battle against the children of iniquity doth not overtake them in 
Gibeah. When it is my desire, I will chastise them; and the peoples shall be 
gathered against them, when they are bound to their two transgressions. And 
Ephraim is a heifer that is taught, that loveth to tread out the grain; but I 
have passed over upon her fair neck: I will set a rider on Ephraim; Judah 
shall plow, Jacob shall break his clods. (10: 9-11). 

Hosgea.—Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap according to kindness; 
break up your fallow ground; for it is time to seek Jehovah, till he come and 
rain righteousness upon you. Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped in- 
iquity; ye have eaten the fruit of lies; for thou didst trust in thy way, in the 
multitude of thy mighty men. Therefore shall a tumult arise among thy peo- 
ple, and all thy fortresses shall be destroyed, as Shalman destroyed Beth-arbel in 
the day of battle: the mother was dashed in pieces with her children. So shall 
Bethel do unto you because of your great wickedness: at daybreak shall the 
king of Israel be utterly cut off. (10: 12-15). 

Tue Lorp—When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt. The more the prophets called them, the more they went from 
them: they sacrificed unto the Baalim, and burned incense to graven images. 
Yet I taught Ephraim to walk; I took them on my arms; but they knew not 
that I healed them. I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love; and 


I was to them as they that lift up the yoke on their jaws; and I laid food before 
them. (11: 1-4). 


y 
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God feels toward Israel as a tender father, but the touch of the pre- 
ceding passage is also in evidence, where the yoke and plow are to 
be instruments for correction of Israel’s sins. The last two lines of 
the passage seem at first an anti-climax to the beauty of parental love, 
but they reveal the relationship between this section and the preced- 
ing words of God. They are in the nature of a support to the urgent 
love in God’s heart. As if he would say, “These sons of mine are 
after all not divine beings; they are of lesser nature than mine.” The 
urge of punitive wrath is softened by this consideration that Israel 
is toward God as the beast is toward man. Love is steadily gaining 
control of the mind of God, sweeping all before it. 


At this point it is that the importance of the prophet as a party in 
the conversation appears. First, he seeks to prevent love from carry- 
ing the day and weakening the moral tone of the dealings of God with 
his people by protest plain and simple. The auxiliary “must” should 
replace the “shall” of the Standard text, if the Hebrew is to be ade- 
quately reflected in the translation. The Septuagint (B) connects 
“not” in the first line of the passage with the preceding sentence. The 
presence of the negative is inconsistent with other passages where the 
same idea is given expression.’ We render the lines, therefore, 


They must return to Egypt; 

The Assyrian must rule them; 

Because they refuse to change. 

The sword must whirl against their cities, 
And devour them in their fortresses. 

My people are devoted to idols; 

They call upon the Baalim.” 


The textual condition of the last two lines is problematical, but our 
suggested restoration is as reasonable as any. There remains still the 
question, however, as to whether these lines are a continuation of the 
words of Hosea, or whether they form a moan from the lips of the 


Hosea.—They shall not return into the land of Egypt; but the Assyrian shall 
be their king, because they refused to return to me. And the sword shall fall 
upon their cities, and shall consume their bars, and devour them, because of 
their own counsels. (11:5, 6). 

Tue Lorp—And my people are bent on backsliding from me: though they 
call them to him that is on high, none at all will exalt him. How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim? how shall I cast thee off, Israel? how shall I make thee as 
Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboiim? my heart is turned within me, my com- 
passions are kindled together. I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I 
will not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am God, and not man; the Holy One 
in the midst of thee; and I will not come in wrath. (11:7-9).18 
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deity as he launches out upon the climax of compassion which follows. — 


We have chosen to adopt the former alternative, but with recognition 
that there is no decisive evidence for either interpretation. 

The remainder of the eleventh and the twelfth chapter which fol- 
low are quite as difficult from a textual standpoint as the verse which 
we have just considered. This is not the place for extended discus- 
sion of such matters. The trend of the trialogue can be discerned 
apart from these considerations. For reasons which we do not cite 
in this writing, we regard as marginal notations and amplifications of 
the original, chapter 12:2a, 7, 12, 13. This is a fairly conservative 
conclusion with regard to the chapter in the face of the difficulties 
which are to be found here. 

The forgiving love of God rises to full tide in the passage which 
begins with 11:8, threatening the very fibre of the moral nature of 
God in undermining his sense of justice. We are observing the age- 
long struggle between love and duty, pictured by one who dared to 
suppose that these conflicting forces brought tumult to the heart of 
deity. 

How can I give thee up, Ephraim? 
How can I cast thee off, Israel? 
How can I consign thee to the fate 
Of Admah, or of Zeboiim? 

My mind is changed within me, 

My compassions are thoroughly roused. 
I will not bow to my fierce anger, 

I will not return to destroy Ephraim; 
For God am I, and not man, 

A Holy One in thy midst, 

And I will not enter in wrath. 

Were the trialogue to end here with the triumph of love in the heart 
of God, it would have been inconsistent with the high moral tone of 
the great Hebrew prophets. Love cannot yield itself to indulgence 


HosrEsa.—Ephraim feedeth on wind, and followeth after the east wind: he con- 
tinually multiplieth lies and desolation; and they make a covenant with Assyria, 
and oil is carried into Egypt. Jehovah hath also a controversy with Judah, and 
will punish Jacob according to his ways; according to his doings will he recom- 
pense him. In the womb he took his brother by the heel; and in his manhood 
he had power with God: yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed; he 
wept, and made supplication unto him; he found him at Bethel, and there he 
spake with us, even Jehovah, the God of hosts; Jehovah is his memorial name. 
Therefore turn thou to thy God: keep kindness and justice, and wait for thy 
God continually. 


ce trafficker, the balances of deceit are in his hand: he loveth to oppress. 
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without repentance upon the part of those who have sinned. To forgive 
an unrepentant people would thwart the very purpose of love to save. 
Here again the prophet in his own person serves as the foil in the 
imaginative form of the trialogue, by which the purpose of God is 
drawn away from weak yielding to the impulses of love. If we are 
right in the distinguishing of marginal notes from the original con- 
tent of the trialogue, Hosea says that Ephraim has ever been potent 
after a manner. Once before he prevailed with God at the brook Jab- 
bok. He was ever tricky, and bids fair to wrestle successfully with 
God once again. The truly significant relationship between God and 
Israel was, however, that which was formed at Bethel. If a right un- 
derstanding is now to be reached, it can come only on the basis of 
conduct marked by love and justice (12:1, 2bc, 3-6). These words 
do not forbid God to follow the dictates of love; yet they do plant in 
the turbulent flood of his emotions a sobering thought of the previous 
futility of yielding to Jacob-Israel. 

At this point the poet introduces the third speaker for a second time. 
There is a notation to make this clear to the reader, “And Ephraim 
says.’ The words which are placed in Ephraim’s mouth, however, 
mark a callous soul, unconscious of sin. To pour out love upon such 
an one would be quite obvious folly (12:8). To Ephraim God makes 
direct response. “Do you not know me as your God who intended to 
make a holy people of you? To that end I strove through the min- 
istry of my prophets” (12:9, 10). 

Hosea intervenes here in a long passage descriptive of the apostasy 
of Ephraim, concluding with four similes of the ephemeral nature of 
his goodness which are a marvel of climactic construction in them- 


Epuraim—And Ephraim said, Surely, I am become rich, I have found me 
wealth: in all my labors they shall find in me no iniquity that were sin. (12:8). 

Tue Lorp.—But I am Jehovah thy God from the land of Egypt; I will yet 
again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the solemn feast. I have 
also spoken unto the prophets, and I have multiplied visions; and by the ministry 
of the prophets have I used similitudes. (12:9, 10). 

Hosea.—lIs Gilead iniquity? They are altogether false; in Gilgal they sacrifice 
bullocks; yea, their altars are as heaps in the furrows of the field?! Ephraim 
hath provoked to anger most bitterly: therefore shall his blood be left upon 
him, and his reproach shall his Lord return unto him. When Ephraim spake, 
there was trembling; he exalted himself in Israel; but when he offended in 
Baal, he died. And now they sin more and more, and have made them molten 
images of their silver, even idols according to their own understanding, all of 
them the work of the craftsmen: they say of them, Let the men that sacrifice 
kiss the calves. Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud, and as the dew 
that passeth early away, as the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind out of 
the threshing floor, and as the smoke out of the chimney, (12:11, 14; 13: 1-3). 
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selves,—the cloud, the dew, the chaff, and the smoke. The first two are 
beneficent but fleeting; the two last are accompaniments of what is 
beneficial, but in themselves worthless (12:11, 14; 13: 1-3). 

Love has been curbed in the bonds of the law, which is the formu- 
lation of justice. When God speaks again, it is apparent that love is 
still striving for the control, for memory goes back to the wilderness 
of the first-love. Coupled with this, however, is almost a direct quota- 
tion from the ancient decalogue, “Thou shalt know no god but me.” 
The very intimacy between God and his people should have bred in 
their lives goodness rather than evil. There is no alternative but that 
the lion must spring upon its victim—God cannot but punish. There 
is no salvation for them in earthly powers, not even in their own 
kings and princes. Their God is determined upon punishing them 
(13:4-11). 

Again the prophet speaks in his own person. Punishment is the 
treasure which Ephraim has been carefully storing up. Pain like that 
of a woman in travail is his due. But the enormity of his stubborn 
nature is seen in his causing hard labor to his mother by refusing to 
be born into the right life (13:12, 13). 

Vigorous is the rhythm of the five lines from the lips of God, where- 
in love and justice once more struggle. The decision goes to justice— 


Shall I ransom them from the power of Sheol? 
Shall I redeem them from death? 

O death, on with thy plagues! 

O Sheol, on with thy destruction! 

Pity is hid from mine eyes. 


Our translators have been overmuch influenced by the use which 
Paul made of this passage (I Corinthians 15:55). In the letter of the 


Tue Lorp.—Yet I am Jehovah thy God from the land of Egypt; and thou 
shalt know no god but me, and besides me there is no saviour. I did know thee 
in the wilderness, in the land of great drought. According to their pasture, so 
were they filled; they were filled, and their heart was exalted: therefore have 
they forgotten me. Therefore am I unto them as a lion; as a leopard will I 
watch by the way; I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
and will rend the caul of their heart; and there will I devour them like a lioness; 
the wild beast shall tear them. It is thy destruction, O Israel, that thou art 
against me, against thy help. Where now is thy king, that he may save thee in 
all thy cities? and thy judges, of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes? 
theatn thee a king in mine anger, and have taken him away in my wrath. 

Hosea.—The iniquity of Ephraim is bound up; his sin is laid up in store. 
The sorrows of a travailing woman shall come upon him: he is an unwise son; 


3 . My ie he should not tarry in the place of the breaking forth of children. 
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great apostle the line becomes a great shout of victory over that last 
great enemy, death. This is a thoroughly justifiable adaptation of the 
passage. Anyone familiar with his Scripture would get the point. Here 
in the original passage of Hosea, however, the lines are a summons 
to death and Sheol to carry out the sentence of God upon his apostate 
people. As we have indicated in our rendering, the preceding couplet 
is another agonized wail of love writhing under the compulsion of jus- 
tice. We also have corrected the warped translation of “repentance” 
to the more natural and theologically unobjectionable “pity” in the last 
line of the passage. 

Now that the blow has been commanded by God, Hosea laments the 
dire nature of the fate which has befallen Ephraim. He cries out 
in one last fervent appeal to the sinful nation to repent. 


O Israel, return to the Lord thy God, 
For thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 
Take with you words, 

And return to the Lord. 


THe Lorp.—I will ransom them from the power of Sheol; I will redeem them 
from death. O death, where are thy plagues? O Sheol, where is thy destruc- 
tion? repentance shall be hid from mine eyes. (13:14). 

Hosea.—Though he be fruitful among his brethren, an east wind shall come, 
the breath of Jehovah coming up from the wilderness; and his spring shall 
become dry, and his fountain shall be dried up: he shall make spoil of the 
treasure of all goodly vessels. Samaria shall bear her guilt; for she hath re- 
belled against her God: they shall fall by the sword; their infants shall be 
dashed in pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped up. O Israel, 
return unto Jehovah thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take 

ith you words, and return unto Jehovah. (13: 15-14: 2a). 

EpHrRAIM.—Say unto him, Take away all iniquity, and accept that which is 
good: so will we render as bullocks the offering of our lips. Assyria shall not 
save us; we will not ride upon horses; neither will we say any more to the work 
of our hands, Ye are our gods; for in thee the fatherless findeth mercy. (14: 
Zb, 3). 

Tue Lorp—I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely; for mine 
anger is turned away from him. I will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall 
blossom as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 
(14:46). 

HosEa.—They that dwell under his shadow shall return; they shall revive as 
the grain, and blossom as the vine: the scent thereof shall be as the wine of 
Lebanon. (14:7). 

Epuraim.—What have I to do any more with idols? 

Tue Lorp.—lI have answered and will regard him. 

EpHrRAIM.—I am like a green fir-tree. 

Tue Lorp.—From me is thy fruit found. (14:8). 

L’Envor—Who is wise that he may understand these things? prudent, that he 
may know them? for the ways of Jehovah are right, and the just shall walk 
in them; but transgressors shall fall therein. (14:9). 
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The appeal is not without effect in the imagination of the poet. He 
portrays a repentant Israel under the very shadow of impending doom, 
turning to the Lord with sincerity and truth. How very different from 
the actuality! But how profoundly persuasive of such as could in any 
wise be persuaded to turn from evil and seek the good. The cue that 
it is Ephraim who speaks in chapter 14:2b is made clear by the poet 
in the words, “(they) say unto him.” 

The remainder of the trialogue requires no comment. We cannot 
resist the impulse, however, to recast it in our own words herewith. 


Ephraim. 
Wilt thou not forgive all, all my sin, 
And accept that which is good? 
So we render the fruit of our lips. 
Assyria shall not be our savior. 
We will not trust the speed of horses. 
Nor will we say any more, “Our gods,” 
To the work of our hands; 
For in thee the fatherless finds mercy. 
The Lord. 
I will heal their apostasy ; 
I can now love them freely, 
For my wrath has turned from them. 
I will be as the dew for Israel. 
He shall blossom as the lily, 
And spread his roots like Lebanon. 
His branches shall expand, y 
And his splendor become like the olive’s, 
As his fragrance shall be like Lebanon. 
Hosea. 
They that sit under his shade shall revive. 
They shall thrive like grain, 
And bud like the vine. 
Their renown shall be like Lebanon’s wine. 
Ephraim. 
What have I to do any more with idols? 
The Lord. 
I answer him, and care for him. 
| Ephraim. 
I feel like an evergreen tree! 
The Lord. 
Through me your fruit will appear. 
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L’Envoi. 
Who is wise to understand such things, 
With judgment to comprehend them? 
Yea, straight are the ways of the Lord! 
The righteous may walk therein ; 
But sinners stumble in them. 


1 Copyright, 1930 by Earle B. Cross. 

2In “Modern Readers’ Bible,” pp. 690 and 685. Cf. also “The Literary Study 
of the Bible,” p. 387 ff. 
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Andere gute Beispiele dieser Darstellungsweise bieten z. B. Jes. 53:1; Mich. 6:6; 
Jer. 6:4; u. s. w. Solche unvermittelten Uebergaenge sind von der eigentuem- 
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#W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea, pp. 408, 409. 
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14Cf, R. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, p. 837. 
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of the trialogue. 


THE APOCALYPTIC MIND 


Conrap Henry Mo—EHLMAN 


Ten years ago, this article appeared in “The Biblical World.” The 
reprints have long since been exhausted. The demand for it continues. 
With the permission of “The Journal of Religion,” the article 1s here 
printed without alteration or addition. 


Whenever the world is in travail with a new era, apocalypticism cele- 
brates a revival of devoted enthusiasm. Wars, floods, epidemics, earth- 
quakes, uncertainty, social revolution, industrial upheaval, rumors, sus- 
pense—these and their kin nourish the apocalyptic fever. 


Consequently, the last half decade has witnessed the production of 
innumerable weird and uncanny calendars of the immediate future. 
Russia has been radiant with the hope of the approach of the millen- 
nium and the Messiah. Large groups in Wales assume “the second 
coming of the Lord is here.”” Ungodly men are beholding Christ, and 
marvelous cures of “periodical internal pains” are recorded. Clemen- 
ceau is credited with a reference to a co-worker who “thinks himself 
a new Messiah.” The quaint American communistic settlement near 
Jerusalem was long familiar with a white-robed old man who insisted 
on being clad “in white and holding a lighted olive-oil lamp” because 
he thought he was one of the ten virgins. America has been deluged 
with picture pamphlets concerned with the unvarying theme—the near- 
ness of the end. Prophetic conferences, with standing room at a pre- 
mium, have been convened in some of our largest centers of population. 
A voluminous literature is issuing from groaning and creaking apoca- 
lyptic presses. Millennial revivalism is a present fad. Crosscuts of 
existing denominational groups are proposed, and the formation of a 
new millennial church loudly advocated. And Canada, not to be out- 
done, has suffered from the Revelation of the Diamond Flash, Revela- 
tions of Geometry for Public Schools, The Burning Bush, and similar 
excursions into the realm of the dinosaur, serpent, skeleton, death- 
valve, red hearts and arrows, black numerals, Eden’s anchor, clock- 
face gate, 1+8+6—10, the buckwheat formula, the refining pot of 
hell, and the horn code—to mention but a few discoveries. Even promi- 
nent secular journals have given space to the discussion of apocalypti- 
cism. 
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The judgment of apocalypticism on the church is thus given by one 
of its prominent protagonists: 


The mission of the Church in this age is not to save society, 
make it better, and set up a spiritual kingdom in the world which 
has rejected the king, and where his cross still flings the shadow 
of its brutal shame upon an unrepentant earth. The mission of 
the Church is not to cry peace in a world which, by the grace of 
God alone, simply exists under a pronounced, but suspended sen- 
tence. The Church is here as the ark was in the days before the 
flood, a witness of the world’s condemnation, a warning of judg- 
ment to come, and an open door of invitation, bidding men flee 
unto him who is the head of a new and coming race, and the alone 
author of eternal life to men. 

Lot dwelt in Sodom, took office, sat in the gate, endeavored to 
purify the sinful city, vexed his righteous soul every day with its 
filthy conversation and was, at last, in spite of his own protest, 
snatched out of it, saved out of it, by the hand of the Lord and, 
standing afar off, saw his work of purification, moral effort and 
social tinkering, go up in a blaze of divine judgment as so much 
wood, hay and stubble. The Church is not to spend its energies 
on purifying Sodom, but to witness against it, keep separate from 
it, and warn those who are within that now is the day of salvation, 
now is the accepted time. 

The Church is not in the world as an abiding and permanent 
thing for this age. Christianity has its time limit and will come to 
an end. As the mission of Noah ceased and he and his family 
were taken into the ark, and the door shut; as Lot was taken out 
of Sodom, so, we are told, the Church will be taken away from 
the world. On the eve of his own departure, speaking to the dis- 
ciples collectively, our Lord says: “I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
—John 14:2, 3. 

Recent historical and comparative research in the apocalyptic field 
has thrown considerable light on the genesis and development of apoca- 
lypticism. To get our course on the boisterous ocean of present apoca- 
lyptic fad and fancy, this background needs to be uncovered. 

No book of the New Testament has suffered more from the mistaken 
methods of its interpreters than the Johannine apocalypse. It exege- 
sis has in a large measure been a tug-of-war between error and non- 
sense. Some students of the book who began their investigation con- 
vinced that they had at last discovered the key to its mysteries have 
finally abandoned the book in despair. Scaliger remarked: Calvinus 
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sapit, quod in apoc. non scripsit. No book of the New Testament has 
had to wait longer for its proper understanding than this book. Roman 
Catholicism today gives its verdict in these words: “The apocalypse is 
one of the most obscure portions of Holy Writ, and no one pretends 
to be able to interpret it with any certainty.” 

Not so very long ago folks regarded the last book of the New Testa- 
ment as the one and only book of mystery. Thereupon someone hap- 
pened to observe that the Book of Daniel was likewise a volume of 
mystery. Ere long the relation between Daniel and the Johannine 
apocalypse was discovered. At this point investigation camped for a 
time. The wider area of apocalypticism remained unexplored. But 
the successive publication and study of several Jewish apocalypses, such 
as Enoch and Baruch and Ezra, inevitably raised the problem of back- 
ground. Gradually and reluctantly it came to be conceded that the 
New Testament apocalypse must be approached by way of the numer- 
ous Jewish apocalyptic deposits. More recently the comparativist has 
taken the offensive and traced apocalyptic. instinct and feeling back to 
exceedingly primitive times and demonstrated the underlying philos- 
ophy to be a universal human hope. 

The human race usually experiences its present and its immediate 
past more or less as a period of enslavement; it peers into the future 
to obtain the outline of a golden age; it longs for the coming of the 
Redeemer. Sometimes the race experience and expectation are re- 
ferred to as conflict, struggle, sorrow, suffering, and the coming period 
as one of joy and bliss. Sometimes the elements of the apocalyptic 
equation are tehom, Yahweh, paradise; sometimes chaos, Redeemer, 
ideal state ; sometimes python, Zeus Soter, golden age ; sometimes drag- 
on, lion of Judah, no more sea; sometimes sin, Savior, salvation. The 
terminology varies; the experience and hope agree. 

If we need delay for illustrations, they may be selected at random 
from Roman, Greek, Persian, Egyptian, Babylonian, and Jewish litera- 
ture. 

Lo, the last age of Cumae’s seer has come. 

Again the great millennial aceon dawns. . . . 
F’en now thy brother, Lord of Light and Healing, 
Apollo, rules and ends the older day. : 


The goats shall come uncalled, weighed down with milk 
Nor lion’s roar affright the laboring kine. . . 2 
For the age is hastening fast to its end. 


LVirgil Fourth Eclogue. 
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ihe ete the sun suddenly shine forth by night and the moon 
ee ; 

Therefore at that time the retribution of the sinful shall be 

And so may we be such as make the world renewed 

For at the dispensation, the blow of the annihilation of evil 

shall fall. : 

And there shall come forth a shoot of the stock of Jesse, 

And a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. ; 

And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. . 


No one should any longer think of beginning the apocalyptic devel- 
opment with B. c. 175 and concluding it about a. p. 135—that period 
represents only one significant Jewish stratum. 

Furthermore, it is now granted that the Jewish hope was not of one 
kind, but of at least two principal trends with infinite strata. A tor- 
tuous development lies between the Day of Yahweh of the eighth- 
century prophets and the transcendentalism of the first Christian cen- 
tury ; for during that period the originally vigorous national-hope meta- 
morphosed to such an extent that it became a mere interlude to the 
commencement of the new aeon. 

If the current enthusiasm for the apocalypse were greatly magnified, 
our age would resemble the epoch that witnessed the composition of 
the Johannine apocalypse; for the Christian church was born in an 
environment of apocalypticism. The personal companions of Jesus 
were greatly concerned about the calendar of the future. Who would 
estimate what proportion of primitive Christian enthusiasm was due 
to the expectation of the speedy return of the Lord? What a totally 
different development would be traceable if the church had not been 
prevented from attempting this and that because the Lord would soon 
appear. To explain the plastic organization of the early church, as 
well as its first type of theology, one must assume a tremendous apoca- 
lyptic enthusiasm. 

And no one would deny that apocalypticism is often associated with 
intense moral passion, that it has helped keep Christianity democratic, 
that it has sought to emphasize main issues, that it refuses to disregard 
the unseen world, that it is frequently met with in perfectly normal 


and balanced disciples of Jesus. 


21TV Ezra 4:26. 
8 Avesta Yasht 30.8 f. 
£Isa., chap. 11. 
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On the other hand, apocalypticism tends to overemphasize one of the 
elements in the primitive Christian equation, is an either-or construc- 
tion of the gospel history, believes if hard-and-fast programs, inclines 
to dualism and pessimism, depreciates order and glorifies chaos, makes 
history arbitrary, is by no means serious enough, raises to the level of 
a universal law and dogma a very conditioned attitude on the part of 
the early church, denies God’s presence in the world of today, and is 
totally literalistic in its attitude toward the Bible. 

To three characteristics of the apocalyptic mind our attention needs 
to be called. They are: its amazing fertility, its endless variety, and 
its continuous resiliency. 


I. The Amazing Fertility of the Apocalyptic Mind 


Apocalypticism is the greatest mother of them all. Polytheism wel- 
comes a pantheon. The Catholic church can increase the number of 
its genuine relics and saints without destroying faith in its ancient 
worthies. A collection at Halle which contained, among other charms, 
twenty-five pieces of the burning bush of Moses, the finger of the Bap- 
tist with which he pointed out the Lamb of God, the stone which killed 
Stephen, and the pants of Thomas of Canterbury, boasted 8,933 frag- 
ments and a total indulgence of 39,245,120 years and 220 days. Apoca- 
lypticism is quite as fertile as polytheism and superstition, and can pro- 
duce a hundred predictions and calendars within a year—all of them 
inconsistent and thoroughly contradictory—and forthwith proceed to 
the adoption and approval of the strangest and latest puzzle. 

Consider Ezra’s creative feat. 


So in 40 days were written 94 books. And it came to pass when 
the 40 days were fulfilled, the Most High spoke unto me, saying: 
The 24 books that thou hast written publish, that the worthy and 
unworthy may read therein; but the 70 last thou shalt keep to de- 
liver them to the wise among the people.® 


And yet what is Ezra’s achievement when brought over against that 
of Enoch? 


Enoch was born on the sixth day of the month Tsivan and lived 
365 years. He was taken up to heaven on the first day of the 
month Tsivan and remained in heaven 60 days. He wrote all these 
signs of all creation, which the Lord created, and wrote 366 books 


5TV Ezra 14:44 ff. (Charles, II, 624). 
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and handed them over to his sons and remained on earth 30 days 
and was again taken up to heaven on the first day of the month 
Tsivan on the very day and hour when he was born.® 


To be a trifle more specific, take Enoch’s description of the return 
from the dispersion: 


And it came to pass after this that I saw another host of wagons, 
and men riding thereon, and coming on the winds from the East 
and from the West to the South. And the noise of their wagons ~ 
was heard and when this turmoil took place the holy ones from 
heaven remarked it, and the pillars of the earth were moved from 
their place and the sound thereof was heard from one end of 
heaven to the other in one day.” 


What imaginative art! 
Baruch proceeds to draw up a schedule of twelve woes. They read 
like ancient Bolshevism and fan the fires of revolution. They are: 


1. Beginnings of commotions; 2. Slaying of the great ones; 3. 
Fall of many by death; 4. Sending of the sword; 5. Famine and 
withholding of rain; 6. Earthquake and terrors; 7. (Lacking) ; 
8. Multitude of spectres and attacks of the Shediim; 9. Fall of 
fire; 10. Rapine and much oppression; 11. Wickedness of unchas- 
tity; 12. Confusion from the mingling together of all that has pre- 
ceded.® 


The following from the Ezra apocalypse is a classic: 


Behold the days come when the inhabitants of the earth shall 


be seized with great pains, 
And the way of truth shall be hidden, and the land be barren 


el faith, . s 
Then shall the sun suddenly shine forth by night and the 
moon by day: 
And blood shall trickle forth from wood and the stone utter 
its voice: 


The peoples shall be in commotion, the outgoings of the stars 

shall change. 
the birds shall take to general flight and the sea shall 

cast forth its fish. 

And one whom the many do not know will make his voice 
heard by night; and all shall hear his voice. 

And the earth o’er wide regions shall open and fire burst 
forth for a long period. 

6 Book of the Secrets of Enoch 68:1 ff. (Charles, II. 469). 


7 Enoch 57 (Charles, II, 222). 
8II Bar. 27 ff. (Charles, II, 496 ff.). 
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The wild beasts shall desert their haunts and women bear 


monsters. se 
Salt waters shall be found ‘in the sweet; friends shall attack 
one another suddenly. 
Then shall intelligence hide itself and wisdom withdraw to its 
chamber. . 


II. The Endless Variety of the Apocalyptic Mind 


In the presence of such fertility we anticipate endless variety. Our 
expectation is not put to shame. Indeed, one is at first bewildered by 
the ever-changing and ever-continuous movement of the apocalyptic 
mind. 

Without a brief sojourn among the allegorists it were hazardous and 
well-nigh fatal to enter immediately into the glaring light of apoca- 
lypticism. By referring constantly to the more prosaic results of alle- 
gorical exegesis, we shall be better prepared and fortified to appreciate 
apocalyptic conclusions. ft 

When Philo equates the law of Moses with Platonism the historian 
marvels. But that is as zero brought against infinity when compared 
with what can be accomplished with 666. Jerome carefully elucidated 
the entire plan of salvation on the basis of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Such presumption pales when the latest calculation of apoca- 
lypticism is considered. Bring on all the by-products of the allegorical 
method, such as the seven lamps of Revelation representing the seven 
electors of the Holy Roman Empire; the four soils of the parable rep- 
resenting reactionary Judaists, liberal Christians, ultra-radical gentile 
Christians, and followers of Paul; the medieval discovery : litera gesta 
docet, quid credas allegoria, moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia; 
the modern Mrs. Eddy with her children, being not children but 
“thoughts,” her Dan representing “animal magnetism,’ her Eve rep- 
resenting “error,” her river Gihon representing “recognition of woman’s 
rights in the Old Testament,” her mortal mind signifying “nothing 
claiming to be something ;” the Epistle of Barnabas with all its nature- 
faking (chap. 10), with its discovery regarding the 318 men whom 
Abraham circumcised (“notice that he first mentions the eighteen and 
after a pause the three hundred. The eighteen is I and H—you have 
Jesus—and because the cross was destined to have grace, in the T he 
says ‘and three hundred.’ So he indicates Jesus in the two letters and 


91V Ezra, chap. 5 (Charles, II, 569 ff.). 
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the cross in the other,” Lake, I, 373) ; bring on all the by-products of 
the allegorical investigation, and you are still leagues below the dizzy 
conclusions of the apocalyptist. The seventeenth-century saint with his 
hypothesis that the theology of Job was of the evangelical variety and 
the theologian who deduced the system of Elizabeth from Luke 1:41, as 
well as that other celebrated scholar who demonstrated conclusively 
that theologia primi theologi Adami vere Lutherani, are unimportant 
tail-enders when compared with the present-day adding machines manu- 
factured by apocalyptic firms. The Song of Solomon mentions three 
couches,’° and someone has shown that they represent the soul’s state 
of penitence, of warfare, and perfection. This accomplishment resem- 
bles a Fish Brothers’ wagon of the eighties when compared with the 
Winton Six in which the millennarian rides. 

One who offers a course in apocalypticism may draw on his imagina- 
tion to answer the hard questions of the student. He would probably 
be right. Cut into a certain apocalypse and you find that the Messiah 
is absolutely essential to Jewish eschatology. Half an hour later you 
revise your theory to read: the Messiah may not be mentioned at all, 
may play a minor role, may play a major role, may hail from the line 
of David or from the line of Levi, may be transcendent and pre-exis- 
tent or begin and end on earth; indeed, may even die as any mortal, 
may be called Son, Sprout, Leper, but never Lord. The description of 
the Messiah’s sudden revelation, four hundred years’ reign, and death 
in IV Ezra is worth quoting: 

For my Son the Messiah shall be revealed together with those 
who are with him and shall rejoice the survivors four hundred 
years. And it shall be after these years, that my Son, the Mes- 
siah, shall die, and all in whom there is human breath. Then shall 
the world be turned into the primeval silence seven days, like as at 
the first beginnings; so that no man is left. it 

Take as a further illustration the matter of pseudonymity. That is 
by no means a universal characteristic of apocalypticism. II Thessa- 
lonians 2, I Corinthians 15, the Shepherd of Hermas, and Joel are 
apocalypses but are not pseudonymous.” 

Thus the resurrection may be very realistically conceived and the 
resurrection body described as the precise continuation of the present 


10 Song of Solomon 3:1, 7; 1:16. 

11JV Ezra 7:26 f. (Charles, II, 582). 

12 Charles, Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments, pp. 
6. 
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body, or the resurrection of the flesh may be denied, or the whole ques- 
tion raised to spiritual levels. Thus Baruch puts it: 


For the earth shall then assuredly restore the dead (which it 
now receives in order to preserve them). It shall make no change 
in their form. But as it has received, so shall it restore them. 
And as I delivered them unto it, so also shall.it raise them. For 
thus it will be necessary to show to the living that the dead have 
come to life again and that those who had departed have returned 
again. And it shall come to pass that when they have severally 
recognized those whom they now know, that judgment shall grow 
strong, and that things which before were spoken of shall come.® 


Yet Paul says: 


This, brothers, I declare that mere flesh and blood can have no 
share in the Kingdom of God, nor the perishable a share in the 
imperishable. Now I have a secret truth to tell you. We shall 
not all have gone to our rest, but we shall all undergo a change in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet call, for 
the trumpet will sound, and the dead will rise, imperishable, and 
we, also, shall undergo a change." 


In the same way the time of judgment varies. It is pictured as oc- 
curring after the destruction of the world, after the general resurrec- 
tion, after the messianic reign. It comes unexpectedly, or often has 
many precursors. Sometimes God is the judge; occasionally the Mes- 
siah holds judgment. 

The realm of bliss may be Palestine, Jerusalem—Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the earth, Paradise, Heaven. In Baruch there is a descrip- 
tion of five heavens with suggestions of more beyond.!® The geog- 
raphy of the realm of the damned and of the redeemed resembles 
both the plains of Texas and the Canadian Rockies. The righteous, 
prior to the resurrection, are described as entering Hades, or as enter- 
ing the realm of spirits, as under the earth receiving their reward, as 
guarded by angels, as under the divine throne, as in Heaven, as in 
Heaven in full bliss. The little children of godless Israelites were 
assigned to perdition by some rabbis and by others to Heaven. Some 
thought that even in the new time the pious would eventually die; others 
regarded the duration of life as forever. The judgment is described as 
annihilation, damnation, a combination of the two, or a mergence of 


18 Bar., chap. 49 f. (Charles, II, 508). 
14J Cor., chap. 15. 
18 TIT Bar. (Charles, II, 534 f.). 
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the two. The executor of the decree of annihilation is variously con- 
ceived of as God, the angels, the pious, the nations. The damned are 
now described as in physical torment and again as in soul torment. 

What our millennialist friends refer to as the millennium is really 
the fossilized remains of the older national eschatology. The idea of 
the intermediate kingdom is about all that finally survived of the old 
national hope. The length of time assigned to this interval varies from 
several decades to thousands of years. The Samaritan Messiah enjoys 
a long sway. The Messiah of IV Ezra dies at the close of a span of 
four hundred years. The period of time assigned to the intermediate 
kingdom in Revelation is a thousand years, while in Enoch it is the 
eighth of the seer’s ten weeks. 


Thus Jewish eschatology was not a fixed dogmatic system of ideas; 
it was the deposit of the crude, loosely jointed, strangely contradictory 
thinking of perplexed folks. Not all concluded that one vine would 
yield 120 billion gallons of wine, though such a longing would easily 
develop after a protracted dry spell. Not all were convinced that levia- 
than and behemoth would furnish sufficient food throughout a never- 
ending eternity for all. The sway of God was thought of as both a 
future and a present affair. There was no “self-consistent doctrine of 
eschatology among the Jews in the time of Jesus.” In a word, apoca- 
lypticism is consistently inconsistent. 


III. The Continuous Resiliency of the Apocalyptic Mind 


A third characteristic of the apocalyptic mind is its continuous resil- 
iency. This elasticity is of course the twin sister of variety. Possibly 
this quality should be called inconsistency, expediency, or adaptability. 
Resiliency is the better designation, since apocalypticism is like a rubber 
band. It may be stretched. It does not tear. It always comes back. 
It loves fertility and variety. Inconsistency has never produced a 
panic within an apocalyptic group. 

The apocalyptist predicts precisely the time of the end. The final 
catastrophe is announced to occur in the year a. p. 187, 1260, 1906, 
1914, 1916, 1918, to choose a few out of many. The calendar moves 
around to these years and passes them, and behold, the earth still 
moves! The fact has apparently set aside the prediction. Thus the 
insignificant historian would conclude. Not so! quoth the apocalyptist. 
For are there not plenty of decades left regarding which a fertile mind 
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may guess? If 1918 comes to a close, choose, say, 1925; you are safe 
seven years and many tons of water will roll down the Mississippi in 
that length of time. The general prescription reads: Revise forward! 
The experience of the Jewish calendar-framer is much in point. After 
many predictions had failed, the leaders of apocalypticism began to 
notice the danger that lurked in definite constructions of the calendar 
of the future and to warn that “it were better that he who speculates 
regarding what is above, under, before, or after had never been born.” 
But this apocalyptic wail did not discourage advance estimates. When 
Joachim of Fiori found that the year a. p. 1260, though demonstrated 
by Matthew and Revelation, was after all not the date of the final 
catastrophe because January 1, 1261, had dawned, he pushed his esti- 
mate ahead. And thus it has ever been. 

A characteristic of medieval exegesis was the dating of the millen- 
nial reign from the life of Jesus. Indeed, this method held sway until 
the rise of the Pietists. The founding of the church was regarded as 
the first resurrection, as the beginning of the millennium. But how 
should the thousand years be estimated? Should the ordinary chro- 
nology hold sway or should the thousand years be taken as symbolic of 
an indefinite period? As the year a. p. 1000 approached, the average 
man expected the end of the world. The last decades of the tenth 
century produced fear and confusion. But the dreaded year came and 
went, and the end was not. Hence the situation necessitated the inter- 
pretation of the thousand years as symbolic of an indefinite period. 
This enabled everyone to construct his own peculiar calendar of the 
future. The method continueth to this day. 


Beware of accusing the apocalyptist of inconsistency. He will con- 
vict you of literalism. Hildegard beholds “the blessed virgins stand- 
ing in purest light and limpid splendour, surpassing that of the sun. 
They are clad ‘as it were in the whitest vestment ornamented with in- 
terwoven gold and gems, falling in alluring folds from their breasts to 
their feet, giving out aromatic odors, and belted with girdles of pearls 
beyond human conception.’ 18 This is not a “description of heavenly 
millinery.” It merely indicates that the “bliss of heaven can only be 
shown in allegories.” Here is Hildegard’s vision which our tainted 
mortal mind must regard as thoroughly consistent : 


np this and the following quotation see Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 
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I saw a well, deep and broad, full of boiling pitch and sulphur, 
and around it were wasps and scorpions who scared but did not 
injure the souls of those therein; which were the souls of those 
who had slain in order not to be slain. 

Near a pond of clear water, I saw a great fire. In this some 
souls were burned and others were girdled with snakes, and others 
drew in and again exhaled the fire like a breath, while malignant 
spirits cast lighted stones at them. And all of them beheld their 
punishments reflected in the water, and thereat were the more af- 
flicted. These were the souls of those who had extinguished the 
substance of the human form within them, or had slain their in- 
fants. 

And I saw a great swamp, over which hung a black cloud of 
smoke, which was issuing from it. And in the swamp there 
swarmed a mass of little worms. Here were the souls of those 
who in the world had delighted in foolish merriment. 

And I saw a great fire, black, red, white, and in it horrible fiery 
vipers spitting flame; and there the vipers tortured the souls of 
those who had been the slaves of the sin of uncharitableness. 

And I saw a fire burning in a blackness, in which were dragons, 
who blew up the fire with their breath. And near was an icy riv- 
er; and the dragons passed into it from time to time and disturbed 
it. And a fiery air was over both river and fire. Here were pun- 
ished the souls of liars; and for relief from the heat, they pass 
into the river, and again, for the cold, they return to the fire, and 
the dragons torment them. But the fiery air afflicts only those who 
have sworn falsely. 

I saw a hollow mountain full of fire and vipers, with a little 
opening ; and near it a horrible cold place crawling with scorpions. 
The souls of those guilty of envy and malice suffer here, passing 
for relief from one place of torment to the other. : 

And I saw a thickest darkness, in which the souls of the dis- 
obedient lay on a fiery pavement and were bitten by sharp-toothed 
worms. For blind were they in life, and the fiery pavement is for 
their wilful disobedience, and the worms because they disobeyed 
their prelates. 

And I beheld at great height in the air a hail of ice and fire de- 
scending. And from that height, the souls of those who had bro- 
ken their vows of chastity were falling, and then as by a wind 
were whirled aloft again wrapped in a ligature of darkness so that 
they could not move; and the hail of cold and fire fell upon them. 

And I saw demons with fiery scourges shaped like thorns and 
sharpened flails, beating hither and thither, through fires the souls 
of those who on earth had been guilty bestially. 


A final illustration of the resiliency of the apocalyptic mind is fur- 
nished by the world-conflict. The war ended in the eleventh month, on 
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the eleventh day, and at the eleventh hour. Thus 11 occurs three times. 
Eleven is a very meaningful number. It has 1 in the units place and 
1 in the tens place. To multiply by 11 you separate the units and tens 
of any number and place between them their sum. Thus 12 1l==132; 
1411154, etc. And 3 is a perfect and sacred number. Much must 
therefore be indicated by the termination of the war November 11 at 
11, 1918. 

The war began in 1914; 1914 is exactly divisible by 11. 

The war ended in 1918; 1918 divided by 11 gives a remainder of 4. 

1918 (11 months) minus 1914 (August) gives a remainder of 4, 
counting according to the Jewish method. 

The apocalyptic mind is now assured that it is on the right track. 
But where should its theory be confirmed? Such a question could oc- 
cur only to the non-apocalyptic mind. The Bible of course will confirm 
any apocalyptic guess. Very well. 

The Protestant Bible has 66 books; 66—6—11. : 

There were 11 judges. 

There were 11 apostles after the death of Judas. 

Revelation contains 22 chapters ; 22—2—11. 

Isaiah contains 66 chapters ; 66--6—11. 

Number of the beast is 666; 666—-6—111. 

Now that 11 has unquestionable significance, apply it to the Bible 
with reference to this war. Simply astounding results follow. 

Deuteronomy 11:11—“But the land whither ye go to possess it, is 
a land of hills and valleys.” Evidently the prediction of occupation of 
the Rhine valley by the allied forces. 

Joshua 11:11—‘“‘And they smote all the souls that dwelt therein.” 
Surely a reference to the unconditional surrender to Marshal Foch. 

Judges 11:11—“Then Jephthah went with the elders of Gilead and 
the people made him head and chief over them.” Plainly a prophecy of 
President Wilson’s trip abroad and the formation of a league of na- 
tions, 

I Samuel 11:11—“God smote the Ammonites.” This is unquestion- 
ably the Old Testament way of calling attention to the breaking of the 
Hindenburg line. 

I Kings 11:11—Notice that this is the eleventh book, eleventh chap- 
ter, eleventh verse of the Bible. We should anticipate special revela- 
tion. And we are not disappointed. “Wherefore Jehovah said unto 
Solomon ; I will surely rend the Kingdom and. give it to thy servant.” 
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If that verse does not state the abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm, the Bible 
is a scrap of paper. 

If Chronicles 11:11—“And he fortified the strongholds and put cap- 
tains in them and stores of victuals and oil and wine.” Of course this 
is the allied occupation of the fortresses in Alsace, Lorraine, and along 
the Rhine. 

Job 11:11—“For he knoweth false men. He seeth iniquity also, even 
though he consider it not.” Certainly the divine judgment on Germany. 

Proverbs 11:11—“By the blessing of the upright the city is exalted.” 
Fairly the establishment of a new government in Germany. 

Jeremiah 11 :11—“Behold I will bring evil upon them which cannot 
escape.” The inevitable outcome for unrighteousness. 

Daniel 11:11—“The multitude of the King of the North shall be giv- 
en into the hand of the King of the South.” Either the Italian victory 
or the British victory in Palestine or the allied victory in France. The 
precise application is not clear. The general import is exceedingly 
clear. 

Hosea 11:11—‘And I will make them to dwell in their houses.” 
Naturally the return to the devastated regions of Belgium and France. 

Revelation 11:11—“And after three days and a half, the breath of 
life from God entered them and they stood on their feet.” Finally 
and conclusively, the prediction of the effective entry of the United 
States into the war and the speedy victory that followed. Glance 
back over the daily reports, and it will be observed that it was pre- 
cisely three years and a half after August, 1914, that the United States 
began effectively to intervene. 

Such an overwhelming array of evidence would bring conviction 
to a tenderfoot in apocalypticism. The stalwart needs no such ac- 
cumulation of prediction. The cold critic might quote I Kings 11:12, 
“Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it, for David thy father’s 
sake; but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son,” and conclude that 
Wilhelm was to be restored and the Kronprinz to lose the realm. The 
merciless historian might be compelled to inquire whether 666 is not 
to be regarded as an interpolation or at least as originally 616. The 
unsympathetic investigator might naturally point out that of the 66 
books in the Bible, only 12 can be used in this construction. What’s 
wrong with the 54? And how can the Roman Catholic with his 72 
or 73 books divide exactly by 11? Various other objections of this 
sort could easily be countered by observing that, of these twelve definite 
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predictions, 11 are from the Old Testament and 1 from the New Tes- 
tament. And 11+ 1=-12! Anyone possessing an apocalyptic mind 
and therefore subscribing prior to investigation to the result the inves- 
tigation offers obviously is convinced that the Bible contains the whole 
history of the world-war imbedded in its pages. Anyone can find 
arsenic in any stomach if he employs arsenic in his test. 


A final question remains. Can the apocalyptic mind survive in the 
modern world? It has survived through millennia. Will it continue 
with us another millennium? This much seems clear, that the usual 
method of dealing with it will not prove effectual. The trouble is 
deeper down than supposed. Only a historical view of the Bible can 
provide the attitude necessary to combat it and overcome it. Until 
Christianity is ready to help folks to a proper understanding of the 
Bible, the attempt to destroy millennarianism will prove abortive. And 
the only place to begin with the proper understanding of the Bible is 
the Sunday-school kindergarten. Those who have tried to introduce 
the real view of the Bible to Christians are not exceedingly optimistic 
regarding the immediate future of biblical study. But apocalypticism 
has never been able either to destroy progressive Christianity or to 
disintegrate the entire church. It has been able to retard Christianity’s 
rate of progress. It has during this past quadrennium caused schism 
in some Christian churches. Its present mighty effort is almost spent. 
Christianity as such is dealing constructively with the problem of 
the new time. The apocalyptic mind cannot ultimately survive in a 
large and significant way in the modern world. 


ee 


“Tn all the world of nature beauty lives, 
*Tis in the racing mountain brook, so free 
Which ever falling sings along its way ; 
And in the ocean, calm, or like a fierce, 
A mighty lion that roars with foaming main. 
Behold the beauty of the forest tall 
With noble trees so fine that man who builds 
Can only strive in vain to imitate 
The vast perfection of their tapering height. 


“But greatest of all beauty is a soul 
That strives, and fails, and strives, and strives again 
To reach a goal that ever higher soars.” 
—Vera E. Fellows in “Social Science.” 


WHERE DID THE NEGRO GET HIS RELIGIOUS 
EMOTIONALISM? 


L. Foster Woop 


“It is his nature,” say the wise, when discussing the emotionalism 
of the Negro in religion. But like many other very simple explana- 
tions of things this one is misleading. To be sure it is in the nature 
of the Negro, in some way, that his religious emotionalism is grounded. 
But the question how the American Negro got that way in religion 
is not so simple. A little study of the religious life of Negroes in 
various parts of the world will show that there is a wide diversity of 
degrees and types of emotional expression. Especially may it be said 
that a study of Negroes in Africa provides a very flimsy foundation, 
if any at all, for the assumption that anything like hallelujah-shouting 
or other manifestations of the sort must run in the Negro blood and 
breed. And anything that is presumed to be a part of the Negro’s 
nature ought to be at least as evident in Africa as it is in America. 

Some one may say, “What about the witch doctor and his dances? 
Does he not work himself up to a frenzy, and communicate something 
of this to his group?” There are many facts behind such questions, 
but it is a far cry from the witch doctor’s activities to the revival ex- 
periences of the American Negro, and there is a better explanation 
much closer at hand. The question of the witch doctor is hardly more 
relevant to our problem than the question why witches were hanged 
or drowned in New England. We must come much more closely to 
grips with the problem if we are to find the right answer. 

Fortunately there is an abundance of material bearing on this 
problem, though it has to be gathered together from various sources. 
We might mention anthropology and history as the chief sources of 
light on this matter, and for the sake of completeness we may add 
present-day observation of Negro religious groups wherever they may 
be found, and comparisons made between them. This third source is 
implied in the first two, for it is out of observation, comparison and 
record as raw materials that both history and anthropology are con- 
structed. 

In spite of our ideas of the witch doctor’s frenzy, a person who has 
observed African life with care, as I have done, is sure to have noticed 
that a great part of African religion is of a very matter of fact sort. 

129 
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While there is naturally an emotional background of fears and long- 
ings, where the highest interests of life are involved, there is in fetish- 
ism a very practical technique, from the fetishist’s point of view, for 
warding off the evils which are feared and gaining the good things 
desired. The average African goes to the witch doctor in a very 
businesslike way to secure charms which are used for a variety of 
purposes, and these charms he takes home and tends and uses accord- 
ing to directions. 

The witch doctor’s religion is a system of using mysterious and 
imaginary powers for the interests of his client, and incidentally for 
his own financial interests. Fetishism is animism in practice. The 
African has an animist view of the world and a fetishist method of 
using the spiritual powers with which he peoples his world. While 
the fetish practices and the witchcraft ordeals and such things arouse 
emotion to a high pitch, there is no people anywhere whose emotions 
are not aroused when the deepest interests of life are thought to be 
trembling in the balance. : 

Thinking of animism as the religion of the majority of African 
tribesmen, and of fetishism as its method or technique, it cannot but 
be said that African religion is conducted on a basis very different 
from that of group frenzy. In fact the dealings of the witch doctor 
with his constituency are mainly on a highly individualistic basis. Let 
us envisage the African, being seized by illness and going to the witch 
doctor to get help in overcoming the malign powers which are caus- 
ing the illness. In passing it may be noted that this is highly in- 
dividualistic as well as matter of fact. The witch doctor’s response 
will probably be in the form of a double treatment, partly medical, 
in the use of herbs or other ingredients for healing, and partly magical, 
in the manipulation of spirit forces. Our chief interest here is in the 
magical side. The fetish is central in the treatment, as demon-pos- 
session is central in the theory of illness. The whole matter is religious 
in that main dependence is placed upon fetishes, which are thought of 
as places of residence and centers of power of the spirit forces which 
are being brought to bear on the health problem, or, we might better 
have said, on the bewitched condition. 

Moreover the same religious approach enters into all the other wel- 
fare problems of African life. Whether it is success in hunting, 
fishing, agriculture, love-making, or what not, dependence is on spirit- 
ual powers, and confidence that these powers have been rightly brought 
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over to one’s interests is the basis of hope. When the African tribes- 
man buys from the witch doctor the fetishes which are the residing 
places of higher powers, he believes that he has prepared himself to 
meet the issues of life, whatever they may be. 

I do not need to elaborate the point that the witch doctor is regarded 
as a specialist in the manipulation of the spiritual powers, so that it 
is natural that the ordinary tribesman should be seeking throughout 
his life to use these powers through the practical mediation of the 
witch doctor. So many valuable treatments of this point exist that 
I hardly need to mention it, and, furthermore, my only purpose here 
is to bring out clearly the fact that primitive religion in Africa is of 
a sort in which emotional vagaries are incidental. I think that the 
very nature of the fetish practices establishes that point. 

Our study is carried a step further when we ask what happens to 
the Negro in his emotional life when he becomes a Mohammedan. 
According to the theory of a nature which prompts to emotional ex- 
cesses, he ought to show them in any religion which he takes up. 
When he becomes a Mohammedan and carries out the rites of that 
religion with simple devotion, he does it characteristically without 
shouting, swooning, or other eccentric forms of behavior. If there 
is a mosque he goes at the appointed times, says the ritual prayers, 
and returns to his home or his business. It is a repetition of forms 
created by others. If he is on board ship, as I have seen Negro Mos- 
lems, he spreads his mat on the deck and prays towards Mecca, or 
towards the place where he thinks Mecca is. If he is a solitary Moslem 
trader in a primitive African village, he spreads his mat in some pre- 
pared place and offers his prayers at the appointed times with great 
regularity. 

Let us go a step farther, and look at the Christian convert in Africa. 
We find that he takes over the type of Christianity which is presented 
to him, at least so far as forms and methods in worship are concerned. 
He may make his own contribution or bring in variations, but he tends 
to hold closely to the procedure which he has learned. I have spent 
six years in primitive Africa and have shared in all sorts of religious 
services, among many different tribes, in different types of communi- 
ties, at all seasons, and in very diverse circumstances, and I have never 
seen anything which suggested to me that the Negro has a particular 
sort of nature that constitutes an urge towards the sort of meeting 
which I have seen, for example, in Chicago. The type of emotional- 
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ism which is thought of in connection with American Negroes can be 
induced in Africa, but among thousands of worshippers, I do not 
happen to have seen it. 

Now let me come back to the question, “Where did the Negro get 
his emotionalism in religion?” And let me say simply that he got it 
from the white man. This brings us to the historical inquiry. When 
the Negro, having been brought to America as a slave, began to take 
over Christianity, it was natural that he should take over the type 
which was presented to him, and the type which was presented to 
him most powerfully was of a highly emotional sort, marked by many 
kinds of frenzied and ecstatic manifestations. 

This point is all the clearer in view of the fact that the work of 
converting the Negroes was carried on largely by the Methodists and 
Baptists. And even now in some places these denominations preserve 
some echoes of the emotional qualities of their earlier days. Some 
smaller groups, which hold that they have preserved Methodism in its 
purer form, even now fan up the earlier fervor, and emotional pos- 
sessions to a high degree. And when we think of some of the white 
Baptist churches in places either geographically or culturally isolated, 
especially the little so-called “hard-shell” Baptist groups, who unless 
they sing-song or croon their sermons do not think they are preach- 
ing, we may well realize that in primitive America there was abundant 
example of the thing which became characteristic of the Negro serv- 
ices which have made the greatest impression on the white mind. Let 
us realize clearly, then, that in the pioneer period, in the simple and 
crude circumstances of the frontier, with the superstitious approach 
to religion, which existed in the background, and which flared out so 
terribly in the witchcraft hangings and drownings of New England, 
American white people, especially in their revivals showed those emo- 
tional extravagances which the Negroes have preserved long after the 
whites, in the main, have dropped them. 

Let any person who is disposed to contrast the quiet and orderly 
services characteristic of white congregations today with an extremely 
emotional Negro service characterized by shouting, moaning, chant- 
ing, fainting, and “power”-getting, remember that these things have 
not entirely disappeared from the world of the whites and that they 
were once very characteristic of certain churches. Too often have I 
seen similar moaning, shouting, and swooning among white people to 
permit me to believe that when the Negro does these things he is mani- 
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festing a peculiar racial characteristic. There is too much of this care- 
less thinking in the assigning of racial traits and characteristics. Some 
Negroes shout: most white people do not: therefore it is Negro nature 
to shout. Much of our thinking in the realm of differentiation of 
racial characteristics is equally shallow and hasty. 

But let us go back along the course of the history of Christianity 
until we come to the Great Awakening in New England, led by Jona- 
than Edwards, or to the Great Revival in Kentucky, in which it was 
regarded by the leaders, and of course by the mass of the people, as a 
special sign of divine power when people were seized by all sorts of 
strange psychic, muscular, and emotional eccentricities. Falling, shout- 
ing, laughing, weeping, running, the “jerks,” the “jumps,” quaking, 
shaking, barking, swooning, and, of course “Amen’-shouting were 
signs from heaven. If these things were absent it seemed to some 
of the preachers and congregations that not much was _ happen- 
ing. There was an emotional contagion from speaker to hearers, and 
from one affected person to another, sometimes with little reference to 
the thing said, but with great dependence on the emotion shown in 
saying it. Let us take this picture given by Davenport, portraying 
the effects of Edwards’ preaching: “They wept, they turned pale, 
they cried aloud. Some fainted, some fell into convulsions, some suf- 
fered thereafter from impaired health, and some lost their reason.” # 

Not only was there the problem of excessive emotionalism but there 
was also the loose connection between religious excitement and ethical 
living, which has sometimes been set forth as characteristic of Negroes, 
but which is rather characteristic of a certain stage of development. 
Whatever you find along this line among Negroes can be paralleled 
among white specimens. Let us take Davenport’s comment on the 
connection between revivalism and ethics in the work of some of the 
lesser followers of the great revivalists of the Great Awakening. “The 
doctrines and the methods of these men,” he says, “became a menace 
not only to common law and order, but to intellectual integrity and 
moral decency. Learning and the schools were mocked at, and even 
licentiousness was practiced by some under the sanction of a revela- 
tion.” 2 When such strictures are passed upon Negro religious emo- 
tionalism it is accounted for as a racial characteristic. What is it 
when found among white people? 

Emotional manifestations were connected rather widely with the 


1 Davenport, F. M., Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, p. 108. 
2Ibid. p. 122. 
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revivalism of the times of which we are writing. Wesley and White- 
field, both of whom came from England to America and returned 
thither, had the same emotional ‘accompaniments of their meetings 
sooner or later. In 1740 a sect of religious “Jumpers” existed in 
Wales. Emotional extravagances accompanied the work of the French 
“Prophets” at the same time, and were spread by them not only in 

France but also into Germany and Holland. They made much of 
 trances and visions, which some of the Negroes also have regarded 
as very important. 

Let us say, therefore, that shouting, visions, trances, swooning, 
trembling, and the whole list of striking muscular manifestations 
became a part of a religious system of things and got into the social 
expectation of certain groups. These things were a part of a religious 
complex which the Negro converts took over from their white leaders 
of that day. 

Why, then, did the Negro cling to these primitive manifestations 
of religion when white religionists, for the most part, were passing 
on to other ways of expressing their religious interest? The reason is 
clear enough, in the fact that the Negro has been in the process of 
taking over a culture and gradually assimilating it, rather than in the 
process of building up a culture of his own creating. This has no 
particular bearing on the question of the ultimate ability of the Negro 
to make significant contributions to an on-going culture of a high 
order, but it does recognize the simple historical fact that our Negro 
population has suffered not only from the handicaps of slavery and 
its resultant status, but also from a condition of ignorance, and of 
isolation from the fountains of culture. Where the highest cultural 
opportunities have been open to him, he, like the white man, has passed 
beyond the primitive manifestations of frenzy and emotional extrava- 
gance. He got it from the white man: he has kept it in greater degree 
than the white man, but, like the white man, he is also giving up this 
temporary phase of religious emotionalism which belongs primarily to 
a period and to a condition rather than to any particular race. 

There is no doubt that the Negro has made his own contributions to 
his Christianity. Wrung out of his sufferings in slavery, gleaming 
forth from his despair, came flashes from his soul in answer to the 
light which Christianity had brought to him. But the assumption that 
there is something specific in the Negro as a human type which makes 
emotional extravagance an inevitable outcome of his religious nature 
is based on careless thinking and the neglect of many available facts. 
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FROM CONTROL TO SELF-CONTROL 
FRANK Otis Erp 


The human infant is probably the most helpless creature on earth. 
He is born a going concern, but he would not go very far apart from 
adults. They feed him, clothe him, bathe him, and in general arrange 
a situation in which he will thrive. Without this he would speedily 
die. 

The one word that best describes the necessary and inevitable rela- 
tion of adults to the baby is control. They control his food and his 
hours of feeding, his hours and conditions of sleeping, his comfort, 
warmth, light, his times and means of play. They control almost com- 
pletely the total situation in which he lives. They protect him against 
possible dangers. They create the atmosphere of love and under- 
standing or of bickering and quarreling. They determine the language 
he shall speak, and with language comes the entire thought and insti- 
tutional life in which it is spoken. They decide in what community 
he shall live, what school he shall attend, what church he shall go to. 
His basic attitudes toward church and school and community are like- 
ly to be a reflection of those about him. Formal education in the 
school consists in mastering not only the tools of learning and a vast 
amount of knowledge content, but what is at least of equal importance 
many specific attitudes toward social institutions and the world in 
which we live. “Creative education” at best can leave the child free 
only in limited areas; and frequently creative education as carried on 
consists in having the child experience for himself certain ways of liv- 
ing to the end that he may willingly choose what society believes to 
be the better ways. When so carried through it is experiential, but 
by no stretch of imagination can it be called creative. 

This element of control, which is the primary fact in the social life 
of the little child, never ceases completely. As long as we live we are 
in a given social situation, and at every point which the group feels 
to be vital to its existence or well-being, it will exercise control. So 
we have laws and ordinances, and police to enforce them. We have 
codes of business and professional ethics, and woe to him who out- 
rages them. We have certain social usages to which all must give 
some measure of deference. And we have a basic political point of 
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view which may not be met with violence, though we permit discus- 
sion of or even agitation against: it. 

Smaller groups develop additional controls over practice and belief, 
and he who rebels is frequently dealt with in serious fashion. 

These controls of the life both of the child and youth and adult are 
exercised through various procedures. Formal and informal instruc- 
tion and persuasion are used. The practices of the group constitute 
patterns which few dare or wish to disobey. The attitude and points: 
of view of our “crowd” subtly determine our own. And when peace- 
ful means fail, penalties of many kinds are adopted, ranging all the 
way from quiet or outspoken disapproval to prison sentences. 

External control is thus always with us. More than that, many 
of the external controls of our childhood and youth and even of our 
maturity become so internalized that they function as a law of our 
being. Conscience, indeed, from the standpoint of its content, is 
simply the result of a transference of what were originally external 
standards into internal standards which we consciously obey, and for 
which we give reasons more or less reasonable. 

Before we leave this matter of control, we should ask, What is its 
relation to freedom and creative living? We shall emphasize later 
that from the point of view of the individual child, intelligent and 
unselfish freedom is the goal of child training. But how can freedom 
be derived from control? The only path to any personal attribute 
is the exercise of that attribute itself. Only through freedom can 
freedom be developed. How then from control can’ freedom be pro- 
duced ? 

Our answer must be that from absolute control freedom can never 
be developed—can never be achieved, indeed, except by reaction and 
revolution. Not a few adults have had to reach whatever liberty they 
possess by these means. There is an urge to freedom in every human 
breast, unless it has been completely repressed and crushed out. Chil- 
dren desire freedom; youth has always claimed it, not always with 
success. 

There is, however, no necessary antagonism between the complete 
control which is inevitable in the handling of babies, and the intelligent 
freedom which should characterize the adult. For, first of all, genu- 
ine freedom is based upon adequate knowledge and skill: for instance, 
freedom at the piano, freedom in social functions, freedom in partici- 
pation in a worship service. And it is obvious that both knowledge 
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and skill are the result of teaching and training. Second, children are 
eager to do for themselves, and to be as independent as their elders 
will permit and their own skill makes possible. Whether parents and 
teachers like it or not, children insist upon a measure of independence 
in the face of controls. They seize and utilize whatever margin of 
liberty is available. Third, the wise adult is as eager as the child 
that the child shall achieve independence as rapidly as he can properly 
use his independence. Competent parents and teachers seek to make 
themselves dispensable as quickly as the child attains the ability to 
think and act with even a moderate degree of wisdom. This means 
the gradual introduction of the child to the intelligent exercise of 
independence, and through the narrower ways of freedom to lead to 
constantly expanding liberty. Thus, while at first complete control 
is alone possible, and while also, along lines of controlled experi- 
ence the child achieves the necessary knowledge and skill to act by 
himself, the parent sees the value of intelligent self-control, and seeks 
to bring the child to it as quickly as may appropriately be done. 

Here then is where we must begin in child training. What, now, 
is our goal? From the standpoint of a democratic society, the goal 
of child training consists in the achievement of intelligent, unselfish, 
and co-operative self-control. While it is true that any society in order 
to its own existence and well-being must exercise a certain degree of 
external control, a democratic society regards as its ideal a free 
association of wisely self-directed individuals who seek the common 
weal. Democratic education thus proposes to itself as its great end 
the development of individuals who guide themselves intelligently 
toward the common good. It is our faith that this will produce in- 
dividuals who achieve their highest values, and at the same time will 
produce a social order internally sound and progressive. Incidentally, 
we believe that such a social order can maintain itself against all 
comers. Upon the foundation then of our reverence for personality 
we seek to build a commonwealth that shall fittingly be called the 
Kingdom of Man. 

This is in closest harmony with the gospel of Christ. Reverence 
for personality is written in shining letters of gold upon every rela- 
tionship of Jesus. He met graciously “the teacher of Israel,” and 
also so taught that “the common people heard him gladly.” Mary 
of Bethany and the woman of Samaria were equally his debtors. The 
slave of a Roman centurion, the daughter of a Syro-Phoenician woman, 
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and the daughter of a ruler of the Jews, shared on a par his loving- 
kindness. He could love a young Jewish ruler of wealth, and he 
could give comfort to a dying thief, with no words of anger for the 
other who cursed him. He could gather up in one prayer for for- 
giveness both the Pharisees and Sadducees who sent him to his death, 
and the Roman soldiers who nailed him to his cross. He invaded no 
man’s personality, but sought to win all by the power of his truth and 
of his love. 

Moreover, he urged men to think and decide for themselves. “Ye 
know how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; but how 
is it that ye know not how to interpret this time? And why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” (Luke 12: 56 f.) 

Once again, after living with his disciples long enough to teach 
them his way of life, and long enough for them to desire it above all 
else, he left them that they might themselves freely and intelligently 
carry on the work. i 

Upon the foundation of his reverence for personality, he was seek- 
ing to produce individuals capable of intelligent, unselfish, and co- 
operative self-control; and of them to build a spiritual commonwealth 
that should fittingly be named the Kingdom of God. 

This, then, constitutes our goal in child training. On the founda- 
tion of a control which at first is as nearly absolute as can be, we seek 
by a continuing but constantly relaxing control, and by the various 
methods of formal education and social pressure, to make these funda- 
mental controls internal and self-acting. Yet we seek so to do it that 
the child will not simply choose willingly what society has in the past 
achieved, but will progressively seek a better social order, “a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” It is no small nor easy task 
we set ourselves. On the one side must be an intelligent and whole- 
hearted respect for our social heritage; and on the other hand the 
ability and desire to deal with that social heritage freely, in the interest 
of a truly free and progressive individual and society. “From control 
to self-control” may fittingly describe the process of child-training as 
we conceive it. 

At what age this goal is basically achieved no one can surely say. 
But it seems probable from all we know that the ordinary age of leav- 
ing home for college or work represents the point at which external 
controls should be banished, except of course for those who have not 
learned to control themselves. The fact that police are universally 
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necessary indicates that there are some who never grow up. The 
majority of us doubtless mature in certain aspects of life more com- 
pletely than in others. But apart from pathological and deficient per- 
sonalities, we have a right to expect that a wise system of training 
should produce at, say, eighteen years of age individuals who are able 
and willing intelligently to direct their lives. They will still need 
advice and counsel, and at times they may need severer treatment, but 
the latter should be the great exception. 

It would completely revolutionize the treatment of children in many 
homes if this doctrine were fully recognized. Our children were meant 
for freedom, and it is our task to bring them to intelligent freedom 
just as rapidly as is consistent with their maturing life. If complete 
freedom comes too early, say at twelve, thirteen or fourteen, there is 
the gravest danger that it will become license, and injure both the 
child and society. If it comes too late, you grow the infantile adult, 
marked by too great dependence and suggestibility. But if the parents 
treat the child from birth as a potential equal, as a personality to be 
reverenced and guided to freedom, then the seventeen or eighteen 
years of childhood are to be occupied in training in the ways of inde- 
pendent judgment as opportunity may allow, so that the potential 
equality of babyhood may become actual equality at maturity. 

In this connection, a further word should be said. <A child is not 
trained in freedom simply by being allowed to make his own decisions. 
There must be clear recognition of two other factors, one preceding 
the decision, the other following it. Preceding the decision there 
should be an effort to aid the child to see the essential factors in the 
situation upon the basis of which he should choose. Following the 
decision, he should take the consequences of his decision. To allow 
a child to choose and then free him from the consequences is unwise, 
unethical, and irreligious. It is unwise, because he is living in a world 
where effects follow causes, and if the parent unduly relieves the child 
from embarrassments that follow his choices, the child will have to 
meet the rough knocks of the world without any of that early prepara- 
tion for them which is necessary. It is no kindness to a child to take 
away from him responsibility for his acts. It is kindness, however, 
to restrict his choices to situations in which the child can bear the 
results of his deeds without serious injury to him. Further, it is 
unethical, for moral growth consists in learning to see clearly the 
inevitable connection between choices and consequences, and in ad- 
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justing himself to that kind of social order. Finally, it is irreligious, 
for this gives the child a false notion of God. Instead of a God of 
law, God becomes simply a foolish and sentimental grandmother who 
does not want his children to grow up. Whatever else we may say 
of this conception of God, at least we must say that it is not true, and 
any religion based on it is pregnant with disappointment if not dis- 
aster. 

The practical counsel that issues from this discussion is that children 
from early years must be given frequent opportunities of choice in 
cases where the consequences, if borne to the full, do not lead to any 
great harm. As between three pairs of shoes of equal cost and util- 
ity, he may choose with a clear understanding of the merits of each 
pair, and then he must wear them out. As between toys of equal cost 
he may choose which he prefers, with fairly adequate knowledge of 
the possibilities of each, and then he must not be given others until 
a reasonable time has elapsed. 

As he grows older, the decisions which he will be allowed to make, 
will involve graver consequences, larger risks. The time is coming 
when his choices, unknown to the parent, will involve the gravest 
physical, moral, and religious risks. So we prepare him for this time 
by gradually increasing the risk in the choices he may make. Cnhil- 
dren so trained may safely be sent away from home to college or else- 
where, for we shall have grown persons capable of truly moral judg- 
ment. They will also be persons who will not blame God for the 
results of their own indiscretions. They will doubtless still make 
mistakes: we all do. But their mistakes will be fewer and their recov- 
ery quicker. 

We have discussed three things up to this point. First, we have 
noted that all child training must begin in control. Second, that the 
goal of child training is the production of intelligent and unselfish self- 
control. Third, that two of the methods of reaching this goal are, 
first, a continual relaxing of external control, and, second, a continual 
increasing of the area of free, intelligent choice, with the bearing of 
the consequences of those choices. 

Three other methods in leading the child to self-control are im- 
portant—counsel, co-operation, and companionship. 

Counsel begins as early as the child understands tones and language. 
The small child is forcibly prevented from touching a hot radiator. 
As he grows older and we realize that we cannot watch him all the 
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time, we use phrases like, “better not,” “hot,” “burn the baby,” and 
so on. These are all in the nature of advice, as contrasted with com- 
mands like “baby mustn’t.” Commands are in the field of control, 
but counsel assumes a measure of freedom. 

All the way through life we are continually counseling and coun- 
seled. We counsel by means of proverbs, for instance. “You can’t 
eat your cake and have it too”; “Early to bed and early to rise, Make 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise”; “He that would have friends must 
show himself friendly”—these and multitudes of other proverbs repre- 
sent the folk wisdom of the ages. 

Children’s poetry in the past has usually had this ulterior purpose 
of counsel. Isaac Watts has had many followers who have thrown 
into rhyme their wise sayings for the guidance of children. An alert 
little lady of eight or nine who said, “Grandma, you have a verse for 
everything,” was not only revealing her clear recognition of the method, 
but reminded her grandmother’s son of the course his own training 
had so largely taken. 

We never get beyond the need of counsel. As we grow older, we 
see more and more clearly that one person alone cannot sufficiently 
estimate a situation, and we call upon our friends to think it through 
with us. Counsel may easily be overdone; our request for counsel 
may easily be overdone. But wise adults frequently show their wis- 
dom most in seeking the advice of those of wider experience and of 
disinterested judgment. It scarcely needs to be added that mature 
persons do not feel it necessary to follow the advice of any of their 
friends, but make their own decisions upon the basis of all the con- 
siderations which their friends have supplied. 

Co-operation is a wonderful method of bringing children to that 
self-respect which is essential to intelligent self-guidance. Children 
are usually eager to help. Partly, it is due to their desire for activity, 
and they naturally follow the activity-patterns about them. Partly also 
there is a desire for companionship. And partly, there is real unsel- 
fishness. Whatever the reason, the desire is to be utilized and devel- 
oped. 

In the home, the mother, without demanding or allowing too much 
help, should nevertheless welcome and, if need be, insist upon the 
assistance of each child in proportion to his age, ability, and other 
responsibilities. Each child should early have simple duties assigned ° 
to him which he should be expected to carry out regularly. As age 
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and ability increase, duties and responsibilities should increase, with 
a due regard to the child’s other interests. And the situation should 
be regarded as highly exceptional when any member of a family is 
permitted to go along without fulfilling some recurrent task. 

This contributes to intelligent and unselfish self-control in numerous 
ways. It teaches the child skill in doing things, and physical self- 
control is important. It trains him in the regular and persistent ful- 
filment of required duty. It trains him to realize that he is important 
to the life of the group: his work is necessary that all may be happy. 
It makes him a member of the group in an intimate sense, teaching 
him to take his share of the work; it trains him away from letting 
others do his work. It teaches him how to make adjustments, so that 
if someone else does his work for him today, he does that person’s 
work at another time. Thus in a large way, he learns that we are 
members one of another, and that each is necessary to the life of all. 
He learns to use his freedom in ways that are good both for him and 
for the group. 

Finally, companionship. It has been implied in all that has been 
said up to this point, but it needs to be said explicitly in order to bring 
out certain elements which are of the first significance. Of these, the 
most important is this, that it is through companionship with persons 
that children become persons. From human beings they learn our 
human habits of hygiene and personal care. From the same source 
they learn our human attitudes toward things, persons, and institutions. 
In family life they become intelligently co-operating members of a 
human family. In school, at play, in community and church life, they 
learn to enter humanly into these aspects of our common experience. 
From human beings they learn their language with all that that im- 
plies, including their basic understanding of morals and _ religion. 
Apart from these and kindred facts, it is difficult to see what content 
can be put into the word “person.” 

The fact of companionship begins very early in life. Behaviorists 
may tell us that the human infant is only a higher animal, but mothers, 
educators, and religious leaders have never believed it practically. The 
mother who presses her newly born babe to her breast knows that he 
is part of her inmost being, and the first glimmerings of infant re- 
sponse are among the most meaningful of human experiences. The 
baby in turn soon learns that this human relationship is the most 
satisfying thing it knows. The baby’s first word is an epochal event 
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not only to the parent but to the child. It means the establishment 
of verbal intercommunication. Henceforth, companionship proceeds 
apace on the high level of thought interchange. 

Again, as Piaget has so clearly shown, the necessity of making 
others understand him, and of justifying his crude conceptions, leads 
to reflective thinking, the taking into his own mind of others’ ways 
of thinking and of responding in appropriate fashion. Indeed, the 
imaginative presentation to himself of others’ experiences seems to 
be the dominant method of achieving a larger and richer personality 
of his own. Thus the adult personality is in a sense the product of 
a synthesizing and integrating into some sort’of harmonious unity of 
the multitudinous aspects of other personalities with whom life is 
constantly bringing us into contact. (See, Ames, The Aesthetics of 
the Novel.) 5 

Parents, playmates, teachers, preachers, have no gift for the child 
comparable with self-giving. Things have their value, but it is usually 
instrumental and at best symbolical. But he who gives himself to a 
child is offering that which alone is on the truly human plane. The 
baby needs the mother not only for what she can do for him, but 
supremely for what she can be to him. And all through life, it is 
personality alone which can develop personality. 

Among these personalities by which the child is surrounded we 
must not forget those whom he never sees in the flesh, but whom he 
glimpses through reading or formal instruction. A child’s “heroes” 
may be purely ideal characters or they may be men and women of his- 
tory. But the influence of their personalities upon him may equal or 
surpass that of those whom he meets in the ordinary contacts of daily 
living. With them he holds high communion, and he is in part made 
over into their likeness, Children to whom Jesus has become a living | 
personality are greatly privileged, for companionship with him car- 
ries with it the possibility of Christlikeness. We know no heights of 
personality beyond this. 

The companionship of free, intelligent, and unselfish personalities 
is therefore the supreme means whereby the child becomes that kind 
of personality. The richer the personality of parents, teachers, friends, 
and “heroes,” the larger will be the outlook of the child, and the more 
significant his mature development. And if those who bring him up 
realize from the start that this child is a potential equal at birth, and 
that it is their high privilege to lead him to actual equality, or better 
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still, to lead him to higher heights than they themselves have attained, 
then that child is fortunate indeed. All that democracy has to offer, 
all that the Christian spirit provides, come to a focus in his life, and 
we obtain the one best product of our civilization, namely, a free, in- 
telligent, unselfish personality, co-operating gladly with other personali- 
ties for the common good. 

These, then, are the factors that make for creative living. First, 
control, lessening gradually, according as the child attains inner power 
through obedience, knowledge, and an experience of cause and effect 
in human relations. Second, free choices made in view of the conse- 
quences, and the bearirig of the consequences of his deeds—a factor 
beginning with small choices in minor affairs, but gradually extending 
to matters involving more and more of risk until he assumes intelli- 
gently full responsibility for his life. Third, counsel, beginning as 
soon as the baby understands tones, expanding as he understands 
language, but lessening again as life proceeds, until it occupies the 
normal position in a normal life. Fourth, co-operation, beginning with 
the baby’s eager but awkward helpfulness, and growing with his de- 
velopment until we reach the high plane of co-operation with his equals 
upon equal terms. And, finally, companionship, beginning with his 
first responses to human love, expanding with his growth and his 
widening circle of companions until it includes communion with God 
in Christ, a deepening fellowship which purifies and enriches all other 
companionships, and which enables him to be at home in this Uni- 
verse both now and forever. 


“The number of public libraries in the United States, in 1849, as 
reported to the regents of the Smithsonian Institute, was 182; of which 
43 contained over 10,000 volumes each, nine over 20,000, and only two 
over 50,000. The number of volumes in all these libraries is 1,294,000. 
Only France has a larger number of public libraries, 241; but in the 
number of volumes, we are surpassed by Germany, which has 5,500,- 
000; France, 5,000,000; Great Britain, 2,500,000; and even Russia, 
1,500,000. The library of Congress is rated at 45,000 volumes, and 
is one of the most select and valuable in the country.” 

—“Family Christian Almanac,’ 1850. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 
I. Christian Origins 


The Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization. George Livingstone 
Robinson. Introduction by W. F. Albright. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxiv + 480 and index. 96 illustrations 
of which 2 are autochromes, and one map. $7.50. 

The “sarcophagus of an ancient civilization” is Petra, that mysteri- 
ous city whose mausolea and sacred places are carved from the tinted 
rock of Edom. In lucid style the author has made the description of 
this barren and rather desolate region serve to introduce the reader 
to the ancient Edomites and their successors in Petra, the Nabataeans. 
The Hebrews of the Wilderness days and the Jews of the Maccabean 
and Roman periods are also involved in the story of the region. The 
chapter in which the author describes his discovery of the Great High 
Place in 1900 is especially thrilling. 

The illustrations are from photographs by Mr. G. E. Matson of 
the American Colony in Jerusalem. These are excellently reproduced. 
Of the two autochromes one brings the delicate tints of the Khazneh 
to the eye of the reader. Of this monument the author writes in the 


text, “A transverse wadi, . . . furnishes an opening just wide 
enough for the luminous setting of the edifice . . . it looks like 
a great cameo cut in the virgin rock,” . . . “a miracle in the 


desert of sandstone, rose-red, beautiful and alone.” 

While the book deals with a region and with peoples concerning 
which there is frequent variance of opinion, the author has been con- 
tent to note the different minds and simply state his own convictions. 
Seven of the thirty-two chapters are by other writers who have co- 
operated with Professor Robinson to make the volume authoritative 
and comprehensive. The reader with an interest in those moderns 
who are unearthing the story of ancient human life will find this 
book most fascinating, and an excellent preparation for appreciating 
the reports of the Mond Expedition which is at work now in Petra. 

Cig a 


The Lost Tribes a Myth, Suggestions towards Rewriting Hebrew His- 
tory. Allen H. Godbey. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1930. Pp. 709. $7.50. 

The author establishes the specious character of the tradition con- 
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cerning the “lost tribes” of Israel. The supposed racial type of the 
Israelite is mythical. ‘“The lost tribes hunter . . has to acknowl- 
edge millions of Jews whom he wéuld not take to be such from their 
lineaments.” Again, as the author says, “It is not a race that has 
survived but a peculiar cultus with many sects.” This cultus has been 
propagated by missionary and trade activities even more than by com- 
pulsory deportations. The volume contains a mass of data from 
archaeological sources bearing on Hebrew and Jewish history, which 
support the sub-title of the book. In the preface the author declares 
the book to have been “written primarily for the lay reader,” but urges 
such not to begin with the first chapter. They are to start at the 
seventh, then skip to the fifteenth and read on through to the end. 
Even upon this narrowed procedure, it is doubtful if the “lay reader” 
will not be sadly confused in the maze of historical and archaeological 
data. The volume is not easy reading even for those who are familiar 
with the field. we EB 


Creative Religious Literature. Arthur J. Culler. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 345. $2.25. 

This is a valuable addition to the small number of books dealing 
with the Bible as literature. The Bible is well analyzed into the vari- 
ous types of literature, with a discriminating discussion of each, the 
Old Testament appearing more fully than the New, apparently because 
of the greater variety there found. The “comparison of the biblical 
material with other literature of the same type or theme” is a promi- 
nent feature, well carried out, and very helpful. 

The author’s treatment of critical problems lacks firmness and sure- 
ness of touch. The standpoint, wherever it appears, is usually that of 
the modern critical school, which is presented in many cases quite 
fully. At other times the older view is presented and the modern 
view ignored. This is the case in reference to the exile and the 
return (pp. 193, 194), the Books of Chronicles (p. 102), the Book 
of Acts (pp. 111, 112), the Book of Revelation (pp. 205-207), and 
elsewhere. This seems to be partly because of an inadequate critical 
background, but partly also, doubtless, from a desire to avoid exces- 
sive discussion of critical problems; in any case, the result is not 
happy. 

Statements indicating lack of care in preparation are not infre- 
quent. Kings, it is said, “comments approvingly upon all the kings 
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of Judah” (p. 101). What of the judgments passed upon Rehoboam, 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and others, not even excepting Solomon (1 Kings 
11: 9-13)? 

After all is said, the book should be a great help to any one in secur- 
ing a more adequate and vivid idea of the Bible as literature and of 
its relation to the great literature of other times and peoples. 

G. R. B. 


The Sayings of Jesus. Their Background and Interpretation. Benja- 
min Willard Robinson. New York and London: Harper’s, 1930. 
Pp. ix + 277. $3.00. 

The interest in the Jesus of history as over against the Christ of faith, 
now a little over a century old, is by no means on the wane. Books on 
the career and teaching of Jesus continue to pour from the printing 
presses and writers of magazine articles frequently try their mettle on 
the person and problems involved. The end is not yet in sight; perhaps 
we are glad that it is not. The volume under review is one of the 
latest contributions to the current interest in that strangely significant 
person through whom there comes for millions of people the best they 
know about God. 

The book attempts to accomplish two things: to give a sketch of the 
historical milieu of Jesus and to assemble the sayings of Jesus in such 
a manner that “the gem of Jesus’ religion will be seen in that appro- 
priate and adequate setting which will enable the modern reader to 
appreciate its full value to humanity.” 

The historical orientation is well but briefly done. Perhaps less 
space might have been given to the political history and more to the 
social and religious phases of the environment of Jesus. But Pro- 
fessor Robinson has given us a useful summary. A chapter on “The 
External Form of Jesus’ Teaching” dealing with the parable and some 
inherited ideas of Jesus and one on “The Early Years of Jesus’ Life” 
precede the presentation of the sayings. The most interesting portion 
of this is the new translation of the sayings which the author has 
made. Many interesting comments are made in the course of the dis- 
cussion not a few of which will without doubt be of suggestive homi- 
letical value to the readers. It is a little disappointing to find certain 
important historical problems handled somewhat timidly. It may be 
that some questions regarding Jesus will not readily yield a satis- 
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factory answer, but we must continue to face them courageously and 
patiently. Only by so doing can we make progress. EOWor 


II. Christian Progress 


The Story of Religions in America. William Warren Sweet. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. Pp. viii 571. $4.00. 

A rapid survey of the progress of Christianity in the area of the 
United States during the last three centuries. The study may be 
regarded as a supplement to Mode’s Source Book and Bibliographical 
Guide for American Church History. Mastery of Sweet and Mode 
would enable any minister to answer most questions in regard to Chris- 
tianity in the United States. The discussion is brought down to 1930. 
This outline is more comprehensive than Bacon’s A History of Chris- 
tianity though hardly as illuminating as Rowe’s The History of Re- 
ligions in the United States. Religious radicalism, the westward 
trend, negro slavery, revivalism, and the environment-are regarded as 
the creative forces in the development of American Christianity. Some 
of the cultural, economic, social, and political involvements receive at- 
tention. Its principal service will be as a detailed reference book. 

The twenty-four illustrations are excellent. The bibliography shows 
careful selection and includes important related works. The index of 
subjects and persons is ample for ready reference. The inclusion of 
an appendix of religious bodies can probably be justified in spite of 
the existence of the splendid, two-volume religious census of 1926. 
This census should certainly have been mentioned in the general 
bibliography, since it contains far more material upon the story of 
religion in the United States than any private book yet published. The 
title is too inclusive. Professor Sweet’s story is not concerned with 
religion beyond the limits of the United States. One misses source 
references. CHa 


Are We Civilized? Robert H. Lowie. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1930. Pp. xiii-+ 306. $3.00. 

The author brings to the modern reader the tonic of seeing himself 
in comparison with the man of twenty-five thousand years ago, and 
not finding any great personal superiority. However there is great _ 
advance in the building up of culture. The simpler cultures of the | 
more primitive peoples and the more elaborate cultures are compared I 
with the thoroughgoing fairness of the anthropologist, a fairness which | 
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is not often achieved in popular thought. When we look at ourselves 
objectively the question which the author has used as the title of the 
book seems a very fair one, and one to which we could not give a very 
hearty affirmative. One leaves the book, however, with an apprecia- 
tion of the cultural gains that have been made, and with the confidence 
that we may yet have a civilization whose quality will be less dubious 
than our present one. L, Fo We 


The Good Estate of the Catholic Church. Viscount Halifax. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 67. $.80. 

The statement of the Anglo-Catholic position in the usual way 
with the usual repetitions and quotations. In the final chapter of the 
pamphlet a letter from the Reverend A. L. Jannsens, Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Louvain is printed. Here the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the mass is again elucidated. Cor 


The Magnificent Illusion. E. Boyd Barrett. New York: Washburn, 
Pe Po 3Zi; $3.00: 

The story of religious progress from naive Catholicism through a 
score of years in the Society of Jesus until emancipation finally came 
in Greenwich Village, Manhattan. Not to have read this apology is 
to have missed one of the greatest religious autobiographies of all 


times. See “The Baptist” of October 18, for extended review. 
(Onn s ha 


Life of Phillips Brooks. William Lawrence. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930. Pp. viii 151. $2.00. 

Life is the standard adventure. Each one of us has to enter the 
laboratory and perform the experiment of living. This is what makes 
biography fascinating. Particularly, are we interested in the lives 
of those who seem to make a great success of the enterprise. 

Preachers, therefore, would normally be attracted to a biography 
of Phillips Brooks, one of the greatest and most useful preachers and 
pastors this country has produced. This biography by William Law- 
rence is not a great biography as biographies go, but it is a good 
portrayal of a great life by one who has had close association with 
the subject, and as such it is most decidedly worth reading. 

Following Phillips Brooks from his early college days, through his 
failure as a teacher, on to his decision for the ministry, into that 
tremendous place of influence in Philadelphia and Boston which that 
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modest but powerful servant of God attained, it cannot help but be a 
gripping story. ‘S 

It throws light on the comparatively unconventional call Brooks 
had to the ministry, and also upon the small value he placed on a 
“stock” theological training. His mingling of genuine spiritual insight 
with clear thinking and the open mind sets a good model for any 
modern preacher of the gospel. A. Wicks 


III. Christian Interpretation 


Man’s Social Destiny in the Light of Science. Charles A. Ellwood. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1929. Pp. 219. $2.00. 


To one who has analyzed the elements making up our modern 
life it is not surprising that Professor Ellwood should point out that 
there is a large element of paganism in it. This might not be neces- 
sarily a condemnation if it were not for the fact that the author uses 
the term to cover some of the more selfish aspects of life. The serious 
thing is that our life is not adequately socialized, and is somewhat at 
loose ends. The cure for the malady is scientific understanding ap- 
plied with the Christian spirit. An adequate scientific method takes 
account of all the facts, therefore it is distorting to narrow the term 
science to the physical sciences. Science is organized and tested 
knowledge, and in the case of man there is a whole world of material 
which has been produced by his culture and can never be dealt with 
on the basis of the methods of the physical sciences. The further 
progress of our culture in social constructiveness requires the sociali- 
zation of human endeavor and organization in such a way that the 
resources of the world of nature and also the resources of culture 
shall be used for the advancement of mankind as a whole. In this 
spirit the author deals with the future of science, government, educa- 
tion and religion. It is a book of broad outlook and far vision, but 
it is not the far vision of the mere dreamer, rather of the man with 
a camera and a telescope. LE. We 


The Day before Yesterday. James Moffatt. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- _ 


bury ress 1930.< Pp. 1675.32.00: 
The author’s aim is to present the fashions of thought between 
about 1860 and 1890 as they bear upon the interests of religion. Ac- 
cepting the literature of the period as the most illuminating expres- 
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sion of its thought, Professor Moffatt seeks to show what men were 
thinking in the days of our grandfathers by citing as witnesses Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Darwin, Huxley, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Longfellow, James Thomson, 
Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Oscar Wilde, William Watson and others. More 
amply he discusses the intellectual outlook of Ibsen, Walt Whitman, 
and Baron von Huegel in the chapter on “A Third Religion;” and the 
philosophy of Thomas Hardy’s “Dynasts:” in the chapter on “The 
Loss of God.” The chapter on “Nature for God” is largely an exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of George Meredith, while that on “Instinctive 
Faith” deals with Matthew Arnold at great length. Acquaintance 
with the literature under survey is prerequisite to the full enjoyment 
of this excellent book. Its significance and importance lie in its 
furnishing a perspective in which better to understand present religi- 
ous thought. It is to be highly commended as being both profitable 
and delightful. jo Bas 


The Coming Religion. Nathaniel Schmidt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. Pp. 262. $2.25. 

Professor Schmidt seems quite as much interested to trace the course 
of religion in the experience of the race as to forecast its future. In 
the former undertaking he exhibits the sure grasp of the scholar, in 
the latter he shows himself no mean philosopher. Religion is traced 
all the way from its first emergence to “the fall of Pan,” the point 
where the inadequacy of old conceptions becomes overwhelmingly ap- 
parent. There follows a thoroughgoing analysis of the field and func- 
tion of religion in relation to other human interests and an attempted 
reinterpretation. Though religions may come and go, religion is an 
inalienable function of the human spirit. A view is advanced in which 
“the idea of a limited, created world gives place to that of an infinite, 
uncreated universe, and the idea of an individual god yields to that 
of a cosmic order, implying a spiritual ideal.” One may be essentially 
religious without being theistic in his belief, for religion, from first 
to last, is just ‘devotion to the highest.” ‘So understood, the coming 
religion will be scientific, aesthetic, ethical; and it will express itself 
in new types of fellowship, though with no articles of faith, no pecu- 
liar experience, no prescribed ceremonies. It is an interpretation of 
religion in essentially the terms of the new religious humanism. 

Bes 
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Personality and Science. Harold Lynn Hough. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1930. Pp. 185. $2.00. 

In this, the second series of Ayer Lectures, delivered at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in the spring of 1930, Dr. Hough has made 
striking use of the suggestive idea that it is the “free-moving” mind 
of the scientist which gives us the clue to the world in which human 
personality moves—it is his own “free-moving” mind, rather than the 
formulae to which, for practical ends, he reduces the findings of the 
laboratory. Many years ago, the author tells us, he became inter- 
ested “in that type of critical philosophy which surveys the materials 
of experience from the standpoint of the central significance of per- 
sonality.” Out of that interest these lectures have come. “An im- 
personal world would be an irrational world,’ our author maintains. 
The history of science confirms this view of “the central position 
of personality, of rational intelligence, in the tale of the universe.” 
“Free, critical, creative intelligence holds the key” to the yet unmas- 
tered mysteries. We misunderstand science when we turn mechanists. 
In the field of ethics, in the realm of art, “personality vindicates its 
place and power in the world.” And thus, in his own experience man 
comes upon those factors which warrant him in postulating “‘spiritual 
control” as the “final fact of the universe.” Dr. Hough has given 
us in this volume an eloquent setting forth of that “Christian human- 
ism’ which he had intimated in an earlier discussion. H. Boas 


The Inner Sentinel. L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1930. Pps 183: $2.00. 

Principal Jacks of Manchester College is no stranger to the Ameri- 
can religious public. For more than a quarter of a century his con- 
tribution to problems in philosophy, particularly from the point of 
view of the religious interest, has been a valued one. In this volume 
he offers us a rather original and striking “study of ourselves.” He 
pleads for religion, not as an affair of reason, or of faith, or of con- 
science, or “of any separable function of faculty, but of the whole 
man in his integrity, responding to a universe in whose wholeness he 
shares.” The whole man is the clue to many an academic mystery and 
to-many a practical situation in life. We shall not dare to lose the 
thinker in our quest of his thought, or ourselves in the effort to un- 
derstand our world and live successfully in that world. No brief 
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characterization can do justice to either the vigorous thought or the 
trenchant style of the author. HuUBeR 


Christianity in a World of Science. Chester Forrester Dunham. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 185. $2.00. 

A laudable eirenicon whose position is, “there can be no warfare be- 
tween a Christian theology that applies the scientific method and a 
science that is motivated by the Christian spirit,’ and “Christianity 
needs science, science needs Christianity, and civilization needs both 
Christianity and science.” The ground is prepared by a rapid survey 
of the history of ancient science and the relation to it of the religions 
of antiquity, of a developing Christian ecclesiasticism, of the rise and 
growth of modern science and the reaction thereto of the Christian 
people up to the present time. Upon this foundation is built the would- 
be temple of peace between theology and science. The author holds 
that Christian theology can be and must be a thoroughly empirical 
science. He states the case well. However, he does not deal with the 
profound and difficult questions which any advocacy of the exclusive 
use of the scientific method in theology raises in thoughtful minds. 
Here is where we most need help. Nevertheless this popularizing 
volume with its wealth of historical material, its familiarity with the 
modern mind, its praiseworthy balance, and its fine Christian spirit, 
cannot but be highly interesting and very useful to its readers. 

eo 


Solving Life’s Perplexing Problems. James Gordon Gilkey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 233. $1.75. 

One of our modern masters of pulpit discourse affirms that every 
sermon should present a problem and its solution. Dr. Gilkey evident- 
ly agrees with that for in at least three volumes of sermons and ad- 
dresses he follows that method. The most recent of these, bearing the 
title given above, discusses twelve perplexing and challenging issues 
which arise in the life of the average man. Simply to indicate the first 
three considered will serve to make clear the thoroughly practical char- 
acter of the entire discussion. They are, “Getting a Perspective on 
Success,” “Finding Happiness in the Ordinary Career,” and “Taking 
Second Place Gracefully.”. It is good to have Dr. Gilkey’s clear judg- 
ment and spiritual insight focused upon such questions, and he brings a 
wealth of comfort, encouragement, and inspiration to the ordinary pil- 
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grim on life’s common road. The humble wayfarer will be helped at 
every stage, and cheered most of all perhaps by the concluding chap- 
ter on “Staying Young while Growing Old.” The author is apt and 
skilful in illustration, and heightens one’s pleasure in his work by fre- 
quent citations from modern poetry, of which he is evidently an ap- 
preciative reader. i. Foes 


What Do Present Day Christians Believe? James H. Snowden. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xiv + 357. $2.50. 


One hundred religious questions and the author’s answers, with the 
purpose of informing and of guiding perplexed minds. Each ques- 
tion with its answer constitutes a chapter. No chapter covers more 
than four pages, a great many only three pages. The author himself 
says, “It is . . . obvious that these brief chapters are not in- 
tended for professional scholars, but for general readers and especially 
for young people who would be glad to have plain answers to such 
questions. It is hoped that the volume may be used as a textbook 
for Christian study classes, and with this end in view a list of ques- 
tions and topics for further discussion is appended to each chapter.” 

This volume is the fruit of many years of reading, thinking, teach- 
ing and writing in the field of religion. It is attractive and interesting, 
simple and understandable by intelligent people who have at least a 
high school education. It could profitably be read by the rank and 
file of ministers and Bible School teachers, and if they were to lead 
young people by the thousands in a group study of the author’s answers 
to the hundred questions, they would in so doing perform a great 
service. Jc Bons 


Affirmations of Christian Belief. Essays toward Understanding Spir- 
itual Personality. Herbert A. Youtz. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

“These thought-stimulating discussions of spiritual personality ought 
to meet the needs of the restless consciousness of today, groping toward 
a deeper understanding of the nature of a person and the personal 
world. This is a person-centered world . . . in which religion 
and ethics and the spiritual values of men are the supreme interests.” 


This Believing World. Lewis Browne. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. Pp. 347. More than seventy illustrations and 
maps. $1.00. 


Probably the most popular book on the history of religion, since it 
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has been reprinted sixteen times between September, 1926 and Octo- 
ber, 1930. In substantial cloth binding for less than one-third of its 
original cost. Thomas L. Masson says of it: “There are some books 
with a charm so distinctive and original that it is almost an imperti- 
nence to attempt to analyze them. . . . This is that kind of book.” 


The Miracle of the Galilean. Paul B. Kern. Nashville, Tenn. : Cokes- 
bury Press, 1930. Pp. 263. $2.00. 


This book by the pastor of the Travis Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in San Antonio, contains a series of lectures given dur- 
ing the present year in the Southern Methodist University in connec- 
tion with “The Fondren Lectures on Christian Missions.” The author 
claims a purpose “evangelically constructive rather than technically 
critical” and discusses the life and teachings of Jesus throughout with 
a distinctly homiletical approach. 

The author differs from writers like Edward Scribner Ames and 
Professor Wieman in terms that are urbane but positive. He quotes 
Bernard Iddings Bell appreciatively. Preachers will find much good 
reading in the book. EWE 


Gandhi of India, His Own Story. An autobiography, edited by C. F. 
Andrews. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 372. 
$2.50. 

One lays this book down with some insistent questions knocking at 
the door. Has this remarkable Oriental introduced a type of “peace 
warfare” that may prove more powerful than “blood warfare,” and 
that may control the contests of the future? Is not this man outdoing 
any Christian in living by attitudes that are essentially Christlike? Do 
we dare trust love as he trusts it? It will take a long time to answer 
the questions completely but meantime the spirit of that man haunts 
one. He is certainly the world’s outstanding figure today and he has 
come to his power mostly along a trail advocated so long ago by the 
Galilean. 

The book is Gandhi’s own story. John Haynes Holmes writes an 
introduction which is very strong and properly orients the reader. 
Mr. Andrews adds a chapter which throws light on the attitudes taken 
toward this remarkable man by his fellow workers, but the broad 
stream of the book is the single but fascinating story of high lofty 
ideals incarnated in a man and applied to the practical achievement 
of political ends which he feels are just and necessary. 
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England has a complex problem to solve in getting out of her present 
dilemma in India. It is pretty hard for a Christian nation to stamp 
out that kind of “Christlike” resistance ; it will be interesting to watch 
the results of the next year. The British Empire probably hangs in 
the balance. A. W..B, 


IV. Christian Leadership 


The New Preaching. Joseph Fort Newton. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1930. Pp. 187. $2.00. 

When the inaugural number of The Christian Century Pulpit re- 
cently appeared, its leader was the author’s startling portrayal of the 
preacher’s task in a discourse entitled The Sermon, which seems to 
form the nucleus of this book. In a like brilliancy of style, compass 
of thought, and urgency of appeal, this noted minister continues 
to captivate and convince his readers. He is endeavoring not negatively 
to proclaim what has taken the pull out of the pulpit, but positively to 
demonstrate how to keep the power in modern preaching. To him 
preaching is an art and an incarnation. It is the lifting of the human 
hurt to the divine healing by men of sense, and sympathy, and insight 
—emulators of the Master. F. W. C. M. 


How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? Blanche Carrier. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1930. Pp. 216. $1.50. 

We are slowly getting away from the painful inadequacy and rela- 
tive futility which have characterized much so-called religious educa- 
tion. This book helps along in the process. It sets forth the central 
principles of the modern theory of religious education in simple and 
convincing terms. It is rather comprehensive, dealing with types of 
educational theory, but it also lays stress on the importance of per- 
sonal experience, both immediate in action and as projected in imag- 
ination. The importance of habits is recognized, and the place of de- 
veloping attitudes in relation to religious experience is set forth. The 
book inspires the teacher with a sense of the great possibilities in better 
religious training. It can be heartily recommended to teachers. 

Lo ERS We 


Mental Hygiene and Social Work. Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, M. D. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division 
of Publications, 1929. Pp. 309. $1.50. 


This book grew out of the experience of the Bureau of Children’s 
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Guidance and the Department of Mental Hygiene at the New York 
School of Social Work. It is based on a careful study of a large num- 
ber of cases with a great variety of problems. The insights of social 
psychology and of psychiatry are helpfully blended in the interpreta- 
tion of the problems of child guidance and the mesh of problems that 
are involved in the psychic and social development of every child. 
This reviewer has not seen a more helpful approach to the fundamental 
problems of personality and social development. LoB aw: 


American Religion as I See It Lived. Burris Jenkins. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill Co. Pp. 282. $2.00. 

“Often of recent years, in words spoken and written, I have ad- 
vanced the idea, not original with me, that the American people seems, 
consciously or unconsciously, to be engaged in weaving a philosophy of 
life made up of two principal elements: first, a restoration of the an- 
cient Greek love of beauty and well-being; and second, the application 
of the ethics of Jesus, his idealisms, his aspirations, his harmony with 
things seen and unseen. This theme underlies my book; sometimes, it 
may seem to the reader, very deeply under, but, I hope, always pos- 
sible to trace.” 

That is the opening paragraph of this very charming book. The 
author is master of an easy style—“journalese” of the best type. He 
has looked closely at ordinary human life, and his broad sympathies 
have enabled him to see elements of beauty and strength, tenderness 
and courage, largely unobserved by most ministers. Burris Jenkins 
has “lived by the side of the road,” and the passing multitudes have 
made music in his soul. He has been courageous enough to blaze new 
trails, to try new experiments in church life and activity. Unhampered 
by traditions, undeterred by criticisms, he has persistently sought the 
way to make his church function efficiently under ever changing condi- 
tions. The faith and fears, the blunders and beauty of our generation 
are analyzed here by one who knows life’s love and pain. Without the 
bluster of flamboyant eccentricity, or the cant of timid conformity, he 
calmly and lucidly expounds his own interpretation of a Christianity 
that is liberal, and of a liberalism that is Christian. The book is pe- 
culiarly a revelation of Burris Jenkins. Dek: 


The Red Harvest. A Cry for Peace. Vincent Godfrey Burns. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xxix + 433. $3.75. 
The volume containing these irenic heraldings is a poetic anthology, 
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but beyond that it is a part of the literary expression of a worthy de- 
sire which must surely move in the direction of realization unless the 
minds of men become preoccupied with matters of less importance. 
That desire is that men may so see not only the cruelty of war but its 
irrationality and shame that there shall be born a will to peace and a 
refusal to admit that there must be a resort to force to adjust dif- 
ferences between national groups. 

In a well conceived and strongly written introduction of nearly thirty 
pages the author tells of the birth (amidst the actual experiences of 
the World War) of his vow to do his utmost so to present war’s real 
character to his fellows that they will believe in and work for its 
abandonment. The various arguments in war’s favor, so glibly spoken 
by many of us from 1914 to 1918 and since repudiated as we began to 
see more clearly, are analyzed and refuted. 


The body of the work as such has over four hundred poems, by 
almost as many authors, all selected because of their bearing on what 
the editor of the book calls in his sub-title “The Cry for Peace.” Not 
all these poems came from the years since 1914 although most of them 
did. Many of the others came from the days of some other war or 
were occasioned by some outburst of nationalistic pride. There are, 
as was inevitable, some over-emphases and exaggerations in the poems 
presented but there is little to criticize and much to commend both in 
selection and organization. The impression produced by the volume 
is that of a “rising tide” of consciousness of the horror and futility of 
the “force of arms” as a court of appeal so strong in its set and so 
potentially mighty as sooner or later to compel the attention of those 
who either cunningly or thoughtlessly talk glibly of ‘‘the next war” 
and do little or nothing to foster that spirit of good wil! that will end 
the hatreds of mankind and “wipe out the lines that divide.” The 
work is for ministers and humanitarians and socially minded people a 
treasure house of reference and inspiration. For others it ought to 
‘prove an awakener of conscience. In its journey to its constituency 
the reviewer wishes it God speed. Bi Wiek 


Preaching Out of the Overflow. William L. Stidger. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1929. Pp. 238. $2.25. 


Books on preaching are not a novelty. Each year sees its quota 
of new ones. This is a book on preaching as formulated by a man 
who has been a popular preacher for twenty-five years and now is put- 
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ting his observations into form to present to students in a Theological 


_ School where he is lecturing regularly as professor of homiletics. 


It goes without saying that the book is interesting. Dr. Stidger 
couldn’t be uninteresting. While what he says is very suggestive to 
any minister, it is naturally most useful to the man who faces the type 
of preaching test to which Dr. Stidger was subjected in the pulpits he 
occupied, namely the down town situation where one must appeal to 
the crowd, particularly on Sunday night. He was and is very suc- 
cessful in this work. He has succeeded in describing the “how to do 
it” in a way that will be stimulating for every preacher. 

The book is packed with seed thoughts for sermons, and indeed one 
could “preach out of overflow” of suggestions in this volume for many 
a month. 

It is not the only book one should read on preaching, but it is a 
good one deserving wide reading. A. W. B. 


Prayer. W. E. Orchard. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 
Pye ts. plo 


Jesus Prays. Walter E. Bundy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1930. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

To pray or not to pray was a question sharply debated in connection 
with the drought of the summer. The discussion revealed perplexities 
with regard to prayer which agitate many minds. To such difficulties 
Dr. Orchard addresses himself in a recent volume. Having faced 
them fairly, he proceeds in a very significant chapter to lay down a 
reasoned basis for prayer. If one can follow him in this one can go 
on with confidence and profit to the subsequent chapters which deal 
with the practice of prayer. Dr. Orchard believes in prayer and soberly 
evaluates it as a factor in Christian experience. 

Any inspiration to pray that may be kindled by Dr. Orchard’s book 
will be reinforced by Dr. Bundy’s discussion of the prayer life of 
Jesus. The introductory chapter treats of the nature of prayer and 
the remainder of the book sets before us very vividly the teaching and 
practice of Jesus. For this purpose the author has used, in the main, 
extracts from two larger works of his, “The Religion of Jesus,” and 
“Our Recovery of Jesus.” That which comes out of the profound 
religious insight of the Master must always have deep significance for 
us. Hence this study of his prayer life. 
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These two books supplement each other and ought to help the reader 
into saner thinking and more fruitful exercise in the realm of prayer. 


FEA 


The Dream Power of Youth. Percy R. Hayward. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1930. Pp. xv-+177. $2.00. 

This discussion of the dream power of youth comes from one who 
has it and shares it with others. Forward looking and free-minded 
dreams are needed in religious education, for too much of the atten- 
tion in that field has hitherto been centered in a past which can never 
be again. The real essence of religion is never out of date, and the 
effort to enlist aspiration and the dynamic power of religion in favor 
of the world as it ought to be is one of our central needs. This author 
believes that the youth of today may become thoroughly absorbed in 
the better purposes and loyalties, and that along these lines they will 
find all the thrills they want. It is a question of harnessing motive 
power, and guiding youth’s restlessness for a more complete life. The 
author’s conception of education is based broadly on the unintended, 
though foreseeable, influences of society, as well as upon specific edu- 
cational endeavor. The book labors mainly to create a point of view, 
or perhaps better, to bring us to the realization of great reconstructive 
powers for the world. Whatever is shaping the purposes of youth is 
shaping the world. One can hardly read the book without a renewal 
of the feeling that there is a perennial need for the spirit of bold, re- 
constructive idealism in the church itself. L.- FL We 


Church and Newspaper. William Bernard Norton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 270. $2.50. 

Here is a book which will be decidedly useful to ministers. It is 
written by a man who is a gentleman of education and culture and 
an outstanding specialist in his field. He has the viewpoint of both 
the church and the newspaper. Holding an M.A. from Northwestern 
and Ph.D. from Syracuse University, for a time a minister, he later 
became the religious editor of the Chicago Tribune. He has had wider 
experience in this area than almost any man in American life. 

He writes well and always interestingly. The book is decidedly 
readable but it is eminently useful. It sets forward clearly the argu- 
ments for the use of the secular press by the religious forces. It tells 
the pastor how to approach the editor and reporter; it describes the 
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spirit and the technique of that approach; it introduces him to the 
viewpoint of the editor; it helps him see what the newspaper considers 
news and better than this, tells him how to prepare it so that it will be 
accepted. 

In a kindly way, it expresses some of the faults and crudities of the 
ministerial fraternity. Our frequent discourtesies to the representa- 
tives of the newspaper and our failure to recognize the legitimate 
rights of the press are pointed out and that particular abomination 
of speech indulged in by so many partly trained ministers namely 
referring to another clergyman as “Reverend Brown” instead of “the 
Reverend Mr. Brown” is scored unmercifully. It as frankly admits 
the mistakes of the press and suggests the way in which the ministry 
can secure changes. I have not read a book in this field that would 
be more worth perusal by any minister. A. W. B. 


Adventures in Money Raising. Cornelius Martin Steffens and Paul 
Patton Faris. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 277. 
$2.50. 

This volume is mainly the story of the financial history of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque (Iowa), from its founding in 1852 to the end 
of the administration of Dr. Steffens. It consists in large part of 
personal experiences. Established on an important highway of west- 
ern pioneering emigration, sponsored by the Reformed (later the 
Presbyterian) Church, it eventually saw its opportunity to educate, 
to Christianize and so to Americanize youth of European parentage. 
Practical experience enables President-emeritus Steffens to instruct 
us in the methods and values, in terms of students and of money, of 
persistent commercial advertising. The chapter “Why people give” 
should be authoritative since the writer secured over four millions 
of dollars, in relatively small gifts, for an institution that first had 
to introduce itself and its mission to its future supporters. In this 
defense of the small Christian college we read the heart-lifting as 
well as the heart-breaking experiences of an administrator. In spite 
of some repetitions and a somewhat disjointed style, this book is a 
real anecdotal contribution to the history of American higher educa- 
tion. The publishers have given it a pleasing format. CG. Bek 


AS THE THIRD YEAR BEGINS 


PrEesIDENT A. W. BEAVEN 


All who wish the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School well have reason 
to be genuinely satisfied with the situation as the third year opens. It 
would be hard to conceive of a more auspicious beginning for a school 
year. 

All the members of the class of 1930, graduating last spring, are lo- 
cated and fine reports from their fields of endeavor are beginning to 
come in. 

The entering class is large in number and fine in quality. As this 
article goes to press thirty-three men have matriculated for the first- 
year class, five new men have entered the second-year class, five new 
men have entered the third-year class; eight new students are taking 
work as special students, and seven are doing graduate work, making a 
total of fifty-eight entering this year. This contrasts with forty-six last 
year and forty-four the year before. The men represent a wide area: 
one comes from India, one from Japan, representing the Orient. The 
United States is represented from Bates College in Maine to the Uni- 
versity of California, from the University of Richmond in the South- 
east to Sioux Falls College in the Dakotas. The largest single dele- 
gation, seven in number, comes from the University of Richmond. 
The next largest, five in number, comes from The University of Roch- 
ester. 

All the men entering for the first year were asked to come a week 
before the regular opening, for an Orientation Week. A heavy pro- 
gram of lectures each day for four or five days, together with a full 
program of sight-seeing trips and social events, gave the new men an 
opportunity to see in perspective the course upon which they were en- 
tering, and also to look back across the history of the School, to catch 
its ideals, and understand the things we are attempting to achieve in 
the period of their stay here. The comments so far received indicate 
that the Week was very well worth while, both to the School and to 
the entering class. 

Professor Gustav A. Lehman, the new Assistant-Pratt Professor of 
Public Speaking and Church Music, is here and has begun his work 
under the most favorable circumstances. The response of the students 
to his personal instruction, as well as to his relationship to them in 
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classes, has been most satisfying. The classroom work done by Pro- 
fessor Lehman is mainly to enable him to establish contacts with the 
students and to know their difficulties. These difficulties he expects to 
help eliminate through personal instruction. His coming also will help 
us to offer the students much along the line of musical training that 
is valuable to them. Each Friday he has charge of the chapel and 
uses it to train the entire group in the proper singing of the great 
hymns. 

During the summer the dining-room location was changed; a 
new set of rooms across the corridor from the old dining-hall has been 
opened. The new room will seat a much larger number than the older 
quarters. Additional equipment has been purchased, the rooms have 
been newly decorated, so that the environment of the commons is even 
more attractive. The same high-grade service of last year, under the 
general supervision of Mr. Allan Parks, steward of the Baptist Tem- 
ple, will be continued through the year. A balanced ration of high- 
grade food, on a generous scale for the price offered, is the objective 
in this department. Generous praise has been given for what has been 
achieved. Great credit is due to Mr. Parks, who has been a most 
valuable adviser to our student group managing the commons. 

During this year the president of the institution is also the presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention. Interestingly enough, it 
might be noted that all the presidents of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention who have been ordained men, have been alumni of this in- 
stitution. It will be necessary for Dr. Beaven to give a good deal of 
time to the work of the Convention during the year. At present a trip 
to the Pacific Coast is planned in the spring. He hopes also that on 
that trip he may be able to see personally many members of the alumni 
of the institution. He will visit a number of the state conventions this 
fall, and will hold a series of institutes in some of the larger cities of 
the country, under the auspices of the Board of Missionary Co-opera- 
tion. 

The meeting of our alumni group last spring at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention meeting at Cleveland was by far the largest occasion 
of that kind that we have ever had, and by many it was said to have 
had an attendance larger than practically all of the other divinity 
schools put together. A splendid spirit was manifested among our for- 
mer graduates and the good will which they bear to the institution 
is showing itself in many ways. 
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We have been delighted, here at the institution, to have in our midst 
this fall several members of the alumni group who have long been 
absent from us in foreign fields. Dr. Joseph Taylor, of Chengtu, West 
China, the great missionary statesman from that area, was present and 
addressed the students at the chapel service on Wednesday, October 
the first. He is to give a formal lecture on conditions in China during 
the month of January. Reverend Samuel D. Bawden, of Ongole, India, 
is to be with us a little later and will give a formal lecture in December 
on the crisis in India. Reverend Lewis B. Rogers, and Reverend Clar- 
ence Chaney both of Burma, are among our graduates who are in or 
near Rochester and expect to be here to address chapel services. Miss 
Charity Carman, one year a student in this institution, is also on her 
furlough from Burma, and expects to be seen from time to time in 
our students’ meetings during the year. 

The Building Committee report that about twenty men in the office 
of Mr. James Gamble Rogers of the city of New York are at work 
on the plans of the new buildings. They hope that in the near future 
the plans may be ready for bids. It seemed evident to the trustees as 
they canvassed the situation last spring, that they would not be able 
to build all the buildings that we had previously discussed, with the 
money on hand. They decided, however, that we would be able to 
build such buildings as were immediately necessary, and decided to 
build them on a satisfactory basis, adding the others as soon as money 
can be secured to build them. Since that time, as will be noted else- 
where in the Bulletin, the president has announced an additional gift 
of $25,000 from Mr. William A. Montgomery, which together with his 
previous gift makes a specific for the erection of the president’s house 
on the campus. It is hard to forecast at this time exactly when con- 
struction will begin, but it is the hope of the committee charged with 
this part of our work that with the opening of the building season next 
spring construction will begin actively and be pushed to completion as 
fast as possible. 

Representatives of the Divinity School faculty were, of course, pres- 
ent at the dedication exercises of the new buildings of the College for 
Men of the University of Rochester. We as an institution heartily 
congratulate President Rhees and those working with him on the 
achievement which the new campus represents and upon the success 
with which the work upon the River Campus was inaugurated this 
fall, and upon the fine equipment of which they are now in possession 
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and with which they are to work. We can only look forward eagerly to 
the time when our new equipment will be complete and at our disposal 
for the work of this institution. 

Professor Ramaker reports that the “German Department began the 
new Seminary year on September 17th, when ten young men pre- 
sented themselves for matriculation and were accepted. These men 
had been selected by the Faculty out of a large number of applicants 
because of their better entrance qualifications, seven of their number 
having had High School training either in our country or in Germany. 
They are representative of our German-speaking churches in the 
widely scattered area covered by these churches, two hailing from 
Alberta, Canada, three from North Dakota, two each from the States 
of Michigan and New York and one from Wisconsin. In addition 
to these ten, four students from the Italian Department have elected 
studies in our Preparatory Department in English, History, Greek, 
Chemistry and Astronomy. The student body numbers 51, not in- 
cluding four of our students who are in the regular classes of the 
English Department of the Divinity School. 

“At the public opening on the evening of September 19th, we had 
the pleasure of listening to an informing and inspiring missionary 
address by Rev. George Geis, for thirty-eight years a successful mis- 
sionary among the Kachins of Upper Burma and a loyal son of Roch- 
ester. The audience taxed the capacity of our chapel and the adjoin- 
ing music room.” 


“What is life? Is it stirring 
So much soil for so much gain, 
The fashioning of iron into machines, 
Locking stocks and bonds within the vault, 
Shrewd management of things and slaves to things? 
Is that all? 


“Or is it sight into the truth— 
Truth tested and woven into will and act— 
Suffering in expectation of the good, the ministry of love, 
The sharing of experiences, the power to feel and understand, 
The grace to be at peace with God and man?” 
—Harlan L. Feeman in “Social Science.” 


"Pre LUMINOUS CHRIST 
A Christmas Message 


Last December, President Beaven preached again before the Sunday 
Evening Club of Chicago. He took as his point of departure the start- 
ling assertion of Paul: “For God hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
The radio carried his voice many miles. In the radio-congregation was 
an artist. As he listened, his imagination was kindled. He made a 
beautiful etching of the birth of Jesus. Thereupon he sent it to Dr. 
Beaven. It now adorns the cover of a booklet containing the original 
message. 

“The Luminous Christ” is, indeed, a Christmas challenge. Wherever 
it is read, attention will be turned from things to people. It is precisely 
the kind of appeal which will transform the Christmas season into 
something worthwhile. 

The sermon is dedicated to William A. Moateen tise “Christian 


gentleman, Kingdom statesman, generous steward and inspiring friend., 


He made the Christlike life seem natural and winsome. His life was 
luminous with Christ.” 

“The Luminous Christ,’ “Life’s Eastern Window” and “Trans- 
formed Limitations” form a triad difficult to match. “Life’s Eastern 
Window” is already in a large fifth edition. 

Some Colgate-Rochester alumni, in search of Christmas souvenirs, 
may desire copies of these booklets. If so, address “The East Win- 
dow” Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y., where they may be ob- 
tained at twenty-five cents each. 


WHEN ALL DRANK AND THEREAFTER 


Last July it occurred to Professor Moehlman that the simple story 
of temperance in the United States might prove helpful in the present 
emergency. Perspective seemed absent in most of the bitter debates. 
Hence, he wrote ten brief chapters: ‘““What Our Ancestors Drank ;” 
“The Hilarious Laity ;” “The Happy Clergy;” “The Protest of Dr. 
Rush ;” “Some Ministers Speak Out;” “From Temperance to Prohi- 
bition ;” “The Woman’s Crusade;” “The Churches Awaken;” “How 
the Eighteenth Amendment Was Put Over ;” “The Horoscope.” 
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“The Gannett Newspapers” became interested at once. The manu- 
script was abridged for newspaper use, and illustrations originated and 
selected by the News and Editorial Office under the special supervision 
of the Associate Editor, Mr. M. V. Atwood. 

The serial has appeared in “The Rochester Times Union,” “The 

Utica Observer-Dispatch,’ “The Elmira Star-Gazette,’ “The New- 
burgh News,” “The Beacon News” and “The Malone Telegram.” It 
will appear in other newspapers as well, since the “Current News 
Features of Washington” is planning to market it. 
. “The Alcohol Information Committee” is printing the original manu- 
script in full. The volume will be equipped with over one hundred 
subheadings, making use easy. It is packed with information, based 
directly upon the sources. References are given for every important 
fact. The index was especially prepared by the publishers. Its date 
of publication is November 8th. It may be obtained from “The Al- 
cohol Information Committee,” 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, at 
$1.50. 

“The Woman’s National Committee for Law Enforcement” of 919 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass., has devoted three pages of its 
syllabus, of which it is distributing 25,000 copies, to the table of con- 
tents of this study. 

“When All Drank and Thereafter” should enable any minister to 
speak informingly upon the repeal or modification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


LIVING THE LORD’S PRAYER 


In Rochester, there lives a man who has passed his three score years 
and ten but who is still interested in the progress of his city, his state, 
his country, and the Kingdom of God. Earlier alumni will remember 
James Johnston associated with many local reform movements. For 
seventy-six years he has been living on Lake Avenue; for fifty-six 


years continuously he has been in the insurance business, being today 


the oldest insurance agent in Rochester; during fifty-six years he has 
been a member of the First Presbyterian Church and for forty-two 
years was its treasurer. He has served the city as alderman and as 
member of the Executive Board and was Rochester’s first comptroller. 

About two years ago, Mr. Johnston was impressed by President 
Hoover’s statement to the effect that lawlessness and crime have de- 
veloped to a greater extent in the United States than in any other 
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prominent country on earth. Seeking a remedy for this lawlessness, 
Mr. Johnston discovered it in living the Lord’s Prayer. He, therefore, 
undertook to interpret the prayer of Jesus in such a way as to relate 
it to present-day life. 

Many who fave read the pamphlet are congratulating Mr. Johnston 
upon his beautiful presentation of the social and religious significance 
of the Lord’s Prayer. President Beaven, for example, refers to it as 
“a fine compendium of information as well as a splendid suggestion 
for constructive change.” 

Alumni interested in securing a copy of “Living the Lord’s Prayer” 
may obtain it at cost, ten cents, by addressing Mr. James Johnston, 130 
Main St., East, Rochester, N. Y. 


PrincipAL Reticgious DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1849. 
ACCORDING TO THE Latest REPoRTS. - 


Names. Churches. Ministers. Members. 
MethodisteEpiscopalsmacs om cceh hare See eek 3,716 629,660 

& SOU th aaah acacia ee De Oe ee 1,500 465,553 

es Protpand sOLHenS mnt sce ran he Seo 81,000 
Baptistomertlares-.ls ante aoe MeL ae 8,205 4,950 667,750 

nA nto MissiOn .\4. cic he een 2,059 924 69,328 

e Ereewillpes se snc ss one oer ee 1,249 1,076 55,323 

Campbellitecw ear oe ere 1,600 1,000 127,000 

3 ae Ss Ace Aes cme Seis pe ee i inn 
Presbyterian, iN Nene seein cies aT ES A 1651 1551 155,000 
ASSOClatemenespytehiattin span eee nae 214 120 18,800 
INGSOCIate ING OnIMEC wean scare titre eee 332 219 26,340 
Reformedel resby teriatl tn.s © oor ke ca eas Oe 47 29 5,300 
PcesbytetiannCumpenland sanas ees: cues lee 480 350 50,000 
Brespy terial Others, +. own tex acces hoe koe tee ieee 490 310 44,000 
Congregational, (hvangelical) sss see ates 1,971 1,687 197,196 
Rerormedeb utchioss wae ose atk saree ee oe 276 289 32,840 
Geninane het Ormed nas cece sn coment ee 261 273 69,750 
iBrotestantyEpiscopale vaesci rtm ce ae temic ci eee 1,192 1,497 67,550 
ILO edit SB ey ce Oe eet Bie Reh cana oe ec. 1,604 663 163,000 
ROMEO Ue LETH LGN mets sche crta eenatre terete ee Ceram ae 1,800 503 67,000 
Evan gelicaleASsoci. (Get)! 4 vce meee ey enc te 190 300 17,000 
TOTAL a tiers or. ore core ats Hate niaveeTetene Stace ee dence 244 ned 
Incaxatevaw Cha Wa) h ueempac eet coal enna Abate: cok 966 1,026 1,231,300 
Giitistian: CONMECtION sacl ac oa Nee Ponte he ere 1,500 1,500 25,000 
OUT CHAO Ts GOd Se5)515;< ak Seb Re ee eR 125 83 10,000 
DCNTONIteS hae nab woos COE Ee tc ae 400 240 60,000 


—“‘Family Christian Almanac,” 1850. 


FACULTY ITEMS 


In June, Hillsdale College conferred its LL.D. upon President Beav- 
en. In addition to delivering Commencement Addresses at various 
New York normal schools, at Peddie Institute, and Hillsdale College, 
Dr. Beaven has found time since May to address Pastors’ Conferences 
at Lakeside, Ohio, the University of Missouri and Richmond, Va., and 
Young People’s Conferences at Northfield and Keuka Park. His “The 
Peril of Cynicism” appeared in “The Christian Herald.” 

Professor George R. Berry devoted his entire vacation to editing 
“The First General Catalogue of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School.” 

At the Michigan State Convention Pastors’ Summer School held at 
Kalamazoo College, Professor John B. Anderson gave a course upon 
“The Fourth Gospel.” He filled preaching engagements at Rochester 
and Hamilton, N. Y., and represented the seminary at various associa- 
tions and in a broadcast over W HE C. 

Associate-Dean Ewell represents New York on the National Board 
of Promotion. He acted as dean of the Tenth Annual Summer Con- 
ference for Baptist Pastors and Laymen held at Keuka College. In 
addition to preaching engagements at numerous churches in New 
York, he represented the Divinity School at the Livingston and Yates 
Associations. 

Professor Henry B. Robins, accompanied by Mrs. Robins, attended 
the meeting of Board of Governors, West China Union University, Sel- 
ly Oak, Birmingham, England, July 3-7. They left New York June 
13 and returned August 19, having spent the intervening time on the 
ocean, in travel in England, Belgium, Switzerland and France, and 
meeting the above engagement. His review of Grousset, Histoire de 
Extreme Orient, appeared in the October number of the American 
Journal of Religion. 

Professor Ernest W. Parsons was recently elected to membership in 
the National Social Service Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu. He con- 
tributed two critical reviews to the American Journal of Religion, one 
on Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration; the other on Angus, “The Re- 
ligious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World.” Professor Parsons of- 
fered three courses at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
during the first term of the Summer Quarter. He represented the Di- 
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vinity School at the lowa Baptist Assembly giving a course upon “Some 
Christian Ideals of Living” and at the New York Assembly at Keuka 
College, speaking upon “The Sermon on the Mount.” He also supplied 
various churches in Chicago, Rochester, and Janesville, Wisconsin. 
During the present semester, Professor Parsons is teaching at Mc- 
Master University in addition to meeting unusually heavy lecture re- 
quirements in both under-graduate and graduate work at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 

During the last semester and vacation period, Professor and Mrs. 
Vichert traveled through most of the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, including Egypt and Palestine. Three months were de- 
voted to England, Scotland, and Wales. The large matriculating class 
has not decreased his burden as “Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural 
Work.” 

Professor Cross passed the vacation period in his New Hampshire 
home, continuing his work upon the Old Testament. The results of 
some of his investigation appear in the present number of the Bulle- 
tin. He and Professor Wood collaborated in the preparation of a beau- 
tiful summary of “The Riches of Rochester.” No longer need First 
Year Men remain ignorant of the cultural advantages of Rochester. 

Professor Erb, now on his sabbatical, spent the summer in Europe. 
This semester he is among other things giving courses in the School 
of Religious Education at the Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Professor Wearing offered courses at Summer Assemblies in South 
Dakota and Maine, delivered several commencement addresses, repre- 
sented the Divinity School at nine associations and participated in num- 
erous ordination services. 

Professor Wood attended the National Conference on Social Work 
held in Boston early in June. He delivered a couple of commencement 
addresses and represented the Divinity School at the Ontario Associa- 
tion. He is contributing an article on “What Does Sacredness Mean” 
to “Religious Education ;” one on “Beyond Platonic Good and Evil” 
to the “Journal of Religion ;” one on “Cultured Wildmen” to “Sociolo- 
gy and Social Research” and one on “Pauperizing the Rich” to “The 
Christian Century.” 

Professor David Jones Evans gave the Commencement Address at 
The Newton Theological Institution and spoke before the Boston Bap- 
tist Social Union. He had various preaching engagements, especially 
in Rochester, Kansas City, and St. Louis. Professor Evans represent- 
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ed the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School at the New York Assembly 
giving a course upon “The Why and How of Preaching.” In addi- 
tion to speaking regularly before The Hubbell Class, he is serving as 
supply at The Baptist Temple. 

Professor Antonio Mangano has been visiting around in the interest 
of the Italian Baptist work. 

Professor Ramaker has just passed his three score years and ten. 
He contributed two articles to “Der Sendbote;’ one on “Why So 
Few Pentecosts ;” the other on “The Disciples and Baptismal Regen- 
eration.” He also lectured at Stony Brook Assembly upon “Compara- 
tive Religion” and spoke at conferences and associations. 

Professor Lewis Kaiser gave numerous addresses and sermons at 
conferences and associations. He also conducted two courses and 
delivered five addresses at two Young People’s Institutes. 

Professor Meyer is chairman of the Geological Section of the Roch- 
ester Academy of Science. He filled numerous preaching and lec- 
ture engagements in New Jersey, Connecticut, New York, and Wis- 
consin. He is the author of “Der Mann mit der Brille,’ a series of 
acute religious observations appearing monthly in “Der Sendbote.”’ 

Professor Koenig preached at New Haven, Conn., published three 
articles in the “Sendbote”’ and prepared “Lektions-Blaetter’ for 1930. 

Professor Bretschneider took graduate courses during the summer in 
Philadelphia and Rochester, preached a score of sermons, and deliv- 
ered twenty-three addresses before various conferences in Ontario. 


“Tt is said that in 1804, according to the best estimate that can be 
obtained, there were in existence only about 4,000,000 copies of the 
Bible. Now there are more than 30,000,000. In 1804 the Bible had 
been published in 48 or 49 languages; in 1848 it existed in 136. In 
1804 it was accessible in languages spoken by about 200,000,000 of 
men; in 1847 it existed in tongues spoken by 600,000,000.” 

—“‘Family Christian Almanac,” 1850. 


“Tt is estimated that the annual cost of intemperance is, in France, 
$260,000,000; in Great Britain, $195,000,000; in Sweden, $65,000,000 ; 
and in the United States, $40,000,000; and all this in addition to the 
cost of prisons, police, asylums, workhouses, etc., which are rendered 


necessary by intoxicating drinks.” oye Fe 
—“Family Christian Almanac,” 1850. 


